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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN 
SCOTLAND. 


In the columns of a leading political monthly, in the year 1898, I 
was permitted to descant upon the then apparently decided and 
growing conversion of Scotland from Liberalism to Unionism, and 
particularly upon Mr. Balfour's theory that it was due to the 
gradual absorption by the Scottish people of the principles of 
Unionism, “ by which alone States may become great.” Endeavour- 
ing to discriminate between the intellectual causes of this develop- 
ment favoured by Mr. Balfour, and other causes less regarded by 
the party wirepuller, I ventured upon the following generalisa- 
tions : 


“ All the factors which have been shown to contribute to the growth of 
Unionism justify Mr. Balfour’s prognosis that ‘every future Unionist 
party may rely’ upon it. The spread of luxury, the frittering away of 
intellectual interest which is the principal result of universal education ; 
the decline of faith—which a Scotch clergyman the other day described as 
a fall of the spiritial temperature; the change of balance between the 
number of those whose interest it is to keep what they have got, and the 
number of those who have still something to get; the gradual merging of 
the latter class in Socialism and the consequent revulsion of purely 
theoretical Liberalism—all these circumstamces promise stability to the 
party which at present supports Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. Oon- 
servatism has taken such a hold upon Scotland during the past decade as 
the oldest inhabitant never expected to see. But it is not pure Toryism, 
and it differs somewhat from English Toryism. Mr. Balfour would do 
well to take note of that fact, and especially to mark that Scottish 
Unionists are not Anglicans, and have deep-rooted prejudices in favour of 
fair play which might, in certain conditions, produce a reaction towards 
Liberalism. . . . The Unionist party in Scotland is not so thoroughly 
Conservatised that a split is altogether out of the question. Given more 
purely Anglican legislation, and a succession of Toryish measures such as 
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might conceivably be extracted out of the present Government by the 
predominant section of its supporters, and a strong Whig leader would not 
have very much difficulty in detaching a proportion at least of Mr. 
Balfour’s ‘ converted ’ following.” 


Now, at this moment the secondary but most potent causes of 
the comparative triumph of Scottish Unionism in 1895, and its 
absolute triumph in 1900, are as visibly at work as_ before. 
Despite the ‘Churches Cause” there has been no stirring of the 
spiritual waters. The absorption of the middle class in money- 
getting is closer than ever, the number of people with a stake in 
the country is not less. Disestablishment, moribund before, has 
been killed by the politicians, lay and clerical, who engineered the 
Churches Bill, with the charter of enfranchisement to the Estab- 
lishment conveyed by Clause 5. There is no reason to think that 
the old Liberalism, or any modern variant of it officially recognised, 
will regain its old attractiveness to the Scottish people. But atthe 
moment Unionism is about to lose all its gains of the last twenty 
years. No honest wirepuller on that side of politics will deny 
that that is a fair forecast of the outcome of the next General Election. 
What it means is exhibited in the following table, showing the 
balance of parties at the General Election in Scotland since 1880; 


L. C. or U. Majority 

1880 53 7 L. 46 
1885 62 10 L. 52 
1886 43 29 L. 14 
1892 50 22 L. 28 
1895 39 33 L. 6 
1900 34 38 v. 
This Month § 40 82 L. 8 


This Parliament was hardly in being before the Ministerialists 
began to lose ground in Scotland. True, a seat was gained at the 
first by-election, that for North-East Lanarkshire in 1901, but the 
Unionist candidate slipped in between a Liberal and a Labourist; 
the significant fact was that the Unionist poll, which the year 
before had been 44 per cent. of the whole, dropped in 1901 to 43 
per cent. The issues were so complicated by personal considera- 
tions at the next by-election, that for Orkney and Shetland, at 
the end of 1902 (the sitting member having ratted), that there 
was no clear reading of the fall of the Unionist poll from 55 to 
14 per cent. By the autumn of 1903, however, it was plain that 
rot had set in. The English Education Act was then on the 
statute-book, and the fiscal system of the country had been put in 
the melting-pot. At the Argyllshire by-election in August o 
Unionist majority was turned into a Liberal majority of 1586, the 
Unionist vote dropping from 54 to 38 per cent. of the whole. In 
the St. Andrews Burghs, which followed hard upon, the drop was 
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from 51 to 48. In Ayr Burghs by-election, at the beginning of 
1904, a Unionist majority of 590 was turned into a Liberal 
majority of 44, and the Unionist proportion of the vote cast fell 
from 55 to 49. North-East Lanark was again contested in the 
following August; again there was a three-cornered fight, of which 
more will have to be said anon. The seat was lost to the Govern- 
ment ; the Unionist vote, which had fallen from 44 to 42 per cent. 
between 1900 and 1901, dropped further to a paltry 32 per cent. 
of the votes cast. The next seat that fell vacant, East Perth- 
shire, was not contested by the Unionists. Then came the crush- 
ing blow of the Buteshire by-election in March of this year. 
The only Liberal who had sat for this constituency since 1865 was 
unseated a few months after his election. This time the Liberal 
candidate turned a Unionist majority of 195 into a Liberal majority 
of 34, and the Unionist vote dropped from 54 to 49 per cent. 
Finally came the Elgin Burghs election in September, when the 
previous Liberal majority was almost trebled, and the Unionist 
percentage of the votes cast fell from 41 to 30. 

Now, the significance of these turnovers varies, of course, with 
local circumstances, time and place; the change is greatest in 
large and growing constituencies, least in small and comparatively 
stagnant ones, which is a certain guide to the colour of new voters. 
The general tendency is unmistakable. Let us leave out of account 
Orkney and Shetland and the first Lanark by-election, and we 
have five tests of the change that has come over the political 
thought of Scotland since 1900. The average declension of the 
Unionist vote in these five constituencies is 8 per cent. Deduct 
that figure from the Unionist polls of 1900 in the thirty seats 
(exclusive of the Universities) at present held by Unionists, and 
the following remarkable result is reached : 


Unionist percentage Probable Unionist 


Constituency. of Votes cast percentage of 
in 1900. Electorate now. 

Aberdeenshire EK. . ‘ . 504 AD-4 
Ayrshire N.. . - . 55 47 
AyrshireS. , : . 53 45 
Dumbartonshire F . we 45 
Dumfriesshire . : ; . 53 45 
Edinburgh S. . ‘ , . 504 42°4 
Edinburgh W. . : ‘ . & 53 
Elgin and Nairn : : . 52 44 
Glasgow— 

Blackfriars : : > Oe 49 

Bridgeton . ‘ ‘ (ae 44 

Camlachie - ‘ . 58 50 

Central (1895) . ‘ . 59 51 

College. ‘ , . 56 48 


St. Rollox . : : . 50°7 42°7 
Tradeston . :. 6 53 
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Unionist Percentage Probable Unionist 


Constituency. of Votes cast Percentage of 

in 1900. Electorate now. 
Greenock . ‘ ° : . 52 44 
Inverness Burghs . : . 55 47 
Kilmarnock Burghs . ° . 51 43 
Kirkeudbrightshire . —— 47 
Lanarkshire 8. . ' ‘ . 58 45 
Lanarkshire, Partick , . 59 51 
Peebles and Selkirk . r . 53 45 
Perthshire W. . , : . 55 47 
Renfrewshire E. (1892) . . 56 48 
Renfrewshire W. . , . 51 43 
Roxburghshire . ‘ . . 58 45 
Stirlingshire . ' . » & 43 
Sutherlandshire a : . 62 54 
Wick Burghs . . , = 44 
Wigtownshire . ; ‘ . 63 55 


That test would practically wipe out the Unionist representation 
of Scotland; it leaves the present party of 32 only 9 strong 
(if the two Universities are included), and one of this small 
army would need a lucky fraction of 1 per cent. of his electorate to 
enable him to succeed. Even if we take the Ayr Burghs turnover 
as a middle term between the 16 jer cent. of Argyllshire and the 
3 per cent. of St. Andrews Burghs, and use it as a test, the 
Unionist representation of Scotland will not rise above twelve. 

It would be foolish to base a numerical prophecy on either test ; 
conditions vary as between one constituency and another, and 
particularly as between one part of the country and another. All 
the gains on the East Coast, the hitherto inexpugnable home of 
Radicalism, will be swept away ; that is practically certain. Wick 
Burghs will go, if it is saved from disfranchisement by the naive 
plea of its member that it was once represented by a great man. 
So will Sutherlandshire, as the Liberals are bound to promise 
further Crofter legislation. Sir Robert Finlay will lose the Inver- 
ness Burghs, notwithstanding the Churches Act, for which, by the 
way, Mr. Balfour need expect no gratitude that takes the form of 
Unionist votes. The small Unionist margin in Elgin and Nairn 
will not be saved for the Union by the gentleman farmer who is 
trying to get into a position to balance the Radical vote of his 
brother, Mr. J. D. Hope, who holds the safe seat of West Fife. 
Mr. Mackonochie won East Aberdeenshire on the khaki cry alone, 
and judiciously as he has nursed the constituency he will not 
survive a fight in which his Liberal adversary, Mr. Annand, the old 
Newcastle journalist, will not carry the handicap that weighed 
down Mr. T. R. Buchanan in 1900, but will have, on the contrary, 
all the advantage of being a: son of the soil and enjoying the 
sympathy of a hereditarily Liberal electorate. Roxburghshire may 
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very easily ’vert to the Liberal side. The margin is small, and 
even at the war election the Buccleuch influence could not keep it 
up to the 1895 level, even for the beautiful eyes of the Earl of 
Dalkeith, who is not to stand again. Finally, the South division 
of Edinburgh, captured in 1900 by a small majority, is sure to be 
lost by the Unionists. The only dead certainty for the party is 
the West division of the city. 

On the other side of Scotland the conditions are more doubtfal 
for two reasons. The Unionism of the constituencies—or some of 
them—at present held for the Government has always seemed of a 
more permanent die and the organisation of the party is more per- 
fect. Here, too, more conspicuously than elsewhere, prosperity has 
sapped the Radicalism of the people. Here, also, the complication 
of Labour candidates renders calculation extremely difficult. At 
present there are five Labour candidates in the field, and all will 
probably go tothe poll. They are attacking two Liberal and three 
Unionist seats, the latter all in the city of Glasgow. They have no 
relation but that of antagonism to the Liberals. All the childlike 
attempts of the regular Opposition in Scotland to woo the Labour 
Party into co-operation have failed ignominiously, and the present 
position of affairs is that the Labourists are running as many candi- 
dates as they can afford, regardless of the effect of their action on 
what the Liberals would fain call the “progressive” cause, Till 
quite recently there were none but Labour candidates in the field— 
in addition to the sitting members—in two of the Glasgow divisions 
—Blackfriars, represented by Mr. Bonar Law; and Comlachie, 
represented by Mr. Alexander Cross. Suddenly, however, the local 
Liberals, without the sanction of their central caucus, nominated 
candidates of their own colour; the Labourists retaliated by 
putting forward a candidate in the St. Rollox division, which Mr. 
Mackinnon Wood, of the London County Council, has long been 
tutoring in the Liberal interest and his own. So in these three 
divisions there will be triple fights. In St. Rollox one or other of 
the two Opposition candidates may very well win, since the con- 
stituency, a working-class one, has grown by some two thousand 
voters since 1900. In the other two divisions, where, as has been 
shown, it would require a considerable turnover of votes—8 per 
cent. in one case and 9 per cent. in the other—either the Unionist 
will hold his place or one or other of the “ Progressives” must 
poll a microscopic proportion of the electorate. The same con- 
ditions prevail in the Govan division of Lanarkshire, where a 
Liberal won in 1900 over a Unionist by a majority of 161, a 
Labourist polling 430 votes. The Labour vote is, however, still 
quite incalculable. Hitherto at General Elections in the West of 
Scotland Labourists have polled only hundreds. Nobody knows 
the strength of their organisation or the real extent of their 
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following. Their command of funds is indisputable. But the 
only known fresh fact that bears any inference regarding their 
chances in the West of Scotland is the increase of their poll in 
North-East Lanark between 1901 and 1904, The figures of the 
by-elections of these two years in that constituency were : 


1901. 1904. 
Liberal : : . 4769 5619 
Unionist . ‘ . 5673 4677 
Labour : : . 2900 3984 


While the Unionists lost a thousand votes, Liberalism and Labour 
each gained a thousand. ‘I'he natural inference would, however, have 
to be carefully applied in Glasgow ; for North-East Lanark is a quickly 
growing constituency; the two Glasgow divisions of which we are 
speaking are not ; indeed one of them is losing population ; they do 
not seem to have room for such a parallel and equivalent growth of 
Liberalism and Labour as would allow one or the other to oust the 
Unionist for certain. And, as the Labourists had a good start of their 
“ Progressive ” rivals, the chances are against the latter monopolising 
all but the aforementioned fractional proportion of the benefit of the 
“ swing of the pendulum.” In all the constituencies, again, which 
have presumably read the lesson of North-East Lanark, there are 
many Irish voters, and it is probable that the Irish vote in Lanark 
was divided between the Liberal (who was officially supported by 
the League) and the Labourist. A similar split is probable in 
Glasgow, and also in Paisley, but that probability merely increases 
the difficulty of prophecy ; if anything, it favours the chances of 
the Unionist candidates. If, on the other hand, the Liberals are 
going on ascertained facts in flouting the Labourists, then the only 
safe seats in Glasgow will be the Central, held by Mr. J. G. A. 
Baird, a very popular Unionist and Free Trader; and Tradeston, 
where Mr. Cameron Corbett, a Unionist Free Trader and Local Vetoist, 
is apparently to be left in undisputed possession. 

Outside Glasgow proper Mr. Parker Smith’s seat in Partick is 
absolutely safe; the electorate, numbering now nearly 20,000, is 
too big for the Liberal organisers to overtake, and as usual a can- 
didate who is not very strong is being pitted against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s most faithful henchman in Scotland. Partick apart, and 
perhaps Wigtownshire, it is difficult to see where the rot is to be 
stopped, though good organisation and plural voting may hold one 
if not both divisions of Ayrshire. But Dumbartonshire and Dum- 
friesshire are already as good as lost. Kirkcudbright is doubtful, 
and so is South Lanark ; Peebles and Selkirk will probably go, and 
Stirlingshire certainly. The Unionists are allowing the young 
Marquis of Graham to cut his political milk-teeth there. 

The causes of this set-back of Unionism in Scotland are exactly 
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the same as in England. As I apprehended seven years ago, the 
overdone Toryism of Unionist legislation has undone all the good 
work accomplished in 1895, and apparently sealed in 1900. The 
English Education Act revolted the average Scotsman’s sense of 
fair play. Unionist candidates defend it with more courage than 
discretion, just as they champion Chinese labour against the instinct 
of the mass; they have not produced the slightest effect on the 
minds of a people who surrendered their denominational schools in 
1873 with scarcely a murmur, and who simply cannot understand 
why the subscription of a certain eum of money to a State-supported 
school should entitle the representatives of the subscribers to dictate 
for all time the appointment of the headmaster and the mode of 
‘the religious instruction. Then Unionism has had to bear in Scotland, 
in a special degree, the disappointment of the general with the out- 
come of the South African War. The Government are, moreover, 
not unjustly charged with trifling with Scotch educational reform. 
Lord Balfour was unquestionably the best and most popular Secretary 
Scotland ever had; his abandonment of the Cabinet gave the 
Ministry a perceptible shake in this country. Ministers have on 
the whole neglected Scottish legislation ; and their best recent Act, 
the Licensing Act (a very different thing from the latest English 
one), while it brought no recruits to their party, tended to alienate 
a good many of their old-time supporters ; it brought about uni- 
versal early closing, which has not yet reduced drunkenness, and is 
still resented by the publicans and the bar-drinking class. The 
successive efforts of the Government to grapple with Army reform 
have, to say the least, brought them no access of strength in Scot- 
land. At the moment the Volunteers, who command thousands of 
votes, are decidedly alienated, and are looking to the Liberals to 
save them from Mr. Arnold-Forster. 

Finally there is the Fiscal question. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the Government will owe their pending defeat in Scotland 
largely to their meddling with Free Trade. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the Unionist problem is how to get through the General 
Election in spite of Tariff Reform. As an election cry it is worth 
less than nothing, and would be worth less than nothing if it could 
be uttered freely and boldly, but that is out of the question, Four 
of the sitting Unionist Glasgow members are Free Traders, one 
leaning tentatively towards a policy of tariff “ negotiation.” Two of 
the doomed are Balfourites, and one (Mr. Bonar Law) is a pro- 
nounced Chamberlainite. So is Mr. Parker Smith, of Partick, 
which is really a division of Greater Glasgow. So is another sub- 
ordinate Minister, Mr. Cochrane, of North Ayrshire, probably. 
Colonel Denny, the Unionist member for the Kilmarnock Burghs, 
is a Free Trader; so are the two members for Renfrewshire, Sir 
Charles Bine Renshaw and Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart, the former 
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of whom has just made way for a Chamberlainite. The cue of 
the bulk of the other Unionist candidates is to ignore the difference 
between Mr, Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain ; they sound the Im- 
perialist note more or less strongly, play upon the ‘ helplessness ” 
of this country in tariff negotiations, and talk a great deal about 
the unfairness of letting in foreign goods free and so on. ll sorts 
of theories of a Unionist plan of campaign in connection with the 
Fiscal question are afloat. That of which one hears most is Mr. 
Parker Smith’s, namely, that the Scottish candidates should throw 
Balfour and Balfourism overboard, and take up Mr. Chamberlain’s 
purely Protectionist policy. That bas been tried, of course, and 
the result is on record. In the North-East Lanarkshire by-election 
of 1904 the Unionist candidate was a pure Chamberlainite, a London 
accountant with a Scotch name and of Scotch origin. He was 
thorough with a vengeance. He would make no concessions to the 
so-called ‘‘ weaker vessels.” The reply of the candidate and his 
sponsors to appeals for some concession even to the Balfourite policy 
was blank silence. What was the result? The seat was lost. The 
Unionist poll fell one thousand, from 42 per cent. of the votes re- 
gistered to 32 per cent. Comparison with the preceding by-election, 
that in Ayr Burghs, is instructive. A strong Scotch candidate, Mr. 
George Younger, was a loyal Balfourite, ordered the Tariff Reform 
League out of the constituency, and did his very utmost to keep 
the party together. Though he lost the seat, he actually increased 
the absolute Unionist vote, and the proportional fall was only 6 per 
cent. In the most recent case, Bateshire, the Solicitor-General, 
who, though he had unmistakable Chamberlainite leanings, adhered 
with reasonable loyalty to the Balfourite policy, also increased the 
absolute Unionist vote, and lost just 5 per cent. of the proportional 
vote. Then the sitting Free Trade members interpose an insuper- 
able obstacle in the way of a “thorough” policy. They will not 
bow the knee to Baal, and they cannot be displaced, unless at the 
risk of absolutely wiping out the party in Scotland for at least the 
term of a Parliament. It is unnecessary to go further into this 
complication. Enough to note that Tariff Reform is an unquestion- 
able hindrance to the Unionist cause in Scotland just now. How 
the electors are to be whipped up to vote for candidates at such 
opposite poles of thought on the question as, for instance, Mr. Bonar 
Law and Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart, is a puzzle. The attempt has to 
be made, and the result will astonish nobody. 

The representation of Scotland will resume its old predominant 
colour after the next General Election, but the old Liberal domina- 
tion will not, as I read the signs of the times, get a real fresh lease 
of life. A great deal will depend on the skill with which the next 
Liberal Prime Minister manages his party; the significant fact 
upon which attention should concentrate is the revival of Whiggism 
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under the title of the Liberal League, That organisation is con- 
tributing much to the present Liberal reaction. But with Labour 
pushing hard at the other end, the chances are that this Whiggism 
will in the fulness of time be alienated, as in the eighties, and discover 
that its place is not in a combination ruled by Radical-Labour 
views. My forecast, however, is that this fission will be postponed 
long enough to permit of the purification of the Unionist party of 
the Chamberlainite heresy ; so that when men begin once more to 
ban party politics (as in the heyday of Unionism) and talk of a 
great national party, the party in question will be a replica of the 
Conservative-cum-Liberal-Unionist party which triumphed in 1886, 
in which Protectionism, by Whig influence, will be depressed to 


its natural place as a harmless heresy. 
ACADEMICUS. 








THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE 
LAND QUESTION. 


By general consent it seems agreed that the chief difficulty which 
lies before the Liberal Party is that of formulating a programme 
which will meet with the approbation of all its supporters. Sir E. 
Grey’s masterly speech on foreign affairs must have reconciled 
many a Tory Democrat to the probable defeat of the present Govern- 
ment. But a mere policy of negation will not rally them. The 
old party cries no longer stir the electorate. The nation is sick of 
Home Rule. Opposition to Fiscal Reform may suffice to turn out 
the Government, and the immorality of Chinese labour may sway 
the Nonconformist conscience ; but these questions will hardly at 
present rally the mass of the people or give that commanding 
majority which, in the present state of Parliamentary confusion, 
alone can enable any Government to pass measures of the first 
importance. 

Yet there is one matter on which all parties are agreed. The 
root of our social, economic and physical troubles lies in the land 
question. The Conservative remedy is fiscal reform ; the Liberals 
sought salvation in three acres and a cow: the Socialist aspires 
to the impossible in the nationalisation of the land. Here 
is a first-rate national question affecting all classes of society. If, 
as the Liberal party believe, the country will not have fiscal reform, 
it is the more likely to adopt the land question. Even some of the 
great feudal magnates show their sympathy by offering to sell off 
their estates, The squirarchy is no longer the power it was, The 
tenant farmer declares he is ruined, Dissatisfaction is universal. 
Yet all classes are at heart imbrued with land hunger, 

The difficulty lies : 

1. In the division of the land. 

2. In the method of its transfer. 

If the division can be arranged without any outlay to the nation, 
and can work regularly and automatically, the transfer is but a 
question of procedure. Vast and intricate as the question may 
seem, it is greatly simplified if we are willing to take a lesson 
from our French neighbours. In these days of “ entente cordiale ” 
there is many a wrinkle we may learn from them. In France the 
big estates have dissolved themselves and filtered down in ever 
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smaller holdings into the hands of “le petit proprietaire” by the 
working of the Code Napoléon. No one is expropriated, no one is 
forced to sell. The national exchequer is not required to make 
advances, and estates divide and subdivide themselves. At each 
man’s death his property passes in fixed shares to his heirs. If they 
agree on & division, well and good—if not, they sell and divide 
the proceeds. Oh! but this destroys all entail and the sacred 
right of the eldest son! It is time to bring home to all classes 
that we no longer legislate for certain privileged invividuals, but 
for the greater happiness of the greater number. Yet in reality 
the Code Napoléon protects the family interest quite as much, if 
not more than the law of entail. By its “conseil de famille ”. 
nominated by the courts, a spendthrift or a lunatic is prevented 
from squandering his property. It also prevents injustice by 
securing to each member of the family his or her legal portion, and 
obviates the scandal of a man in his dotage bequeathing all to a 
designing woman or to some more or less deserving charity. By 
giving the daughters their rights of inheritance, it provides them 
with a ‘* dot,” the want of which is so often a hindrance to their 
“settling in life.” It is true that in process of time this system 
will break up the great feudal- homes of our landed aristocracy. 
However much many of us may revere them from their social or 
historic aspects, or as the centres of local munificence, they are 
bound to disappear before the rising flood of democracy which, 
under the guise of the “labour party,” is but just beginning to 
find its power: The ‘slow, gradual method by which the Code 
Napoléon works its own way is in itself a recommendation to the 
English mind. The land of England is the true and due heritage 
of all Englishmen, and any law which will enable the nation at 
large to become its own landlord and obtain a personal stake in the 
country, will redound to the lasting credit of that Government 
which achieves it. We may hope that the days of revolution are 
over for England, but it is well to remember that they who would 
not tolerate Mirabeau had to endure Robespierre. 

If our French friends can show us the process by which the land 
may be divided up, we need go no further for the method of 
transfer—if, indeed, asfar. We already have a Land Registry Office, 
but it seems to make little headway in this country because of the 
expense and the opposition of the lawyers. 

As to the expense, it amounts in France to 44 per cent. of the 
price, of which 1 per cent is the lawyer’s charge. The rest goes 
tothe exchequer. If France can work the system at that figure 
there is surely no reason why England cannot do the same. 

The land question is in reality the source of all the Irish 
trouble. Solve the former and the latter ceases to exist. Even 
the most fervent supporter of Home Rule would welcome a 
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scheme which may settle that thorny question. The Government, 
freed from the chief source of internal difference, would be at 
liberty to grapple other notional questions. 

Once the electorate at large has acquired a personal stake in the 
land, it will doubtless take a wider and saner view of Imperial 
duties and responsibilities. “The feudal system may be obsolete, 
but its main principle, that the tenure of property should be the 
fulfilment of duty, is the essence of good government.” 


MyYRMIDON. 





“GREAT JAPAN.”! 


Tus book forms, as its sub-title intimates, a study in national 
efficiency. ‘‘ Japan,” says Lord Rosebery in his Foreword, “is, 
indeed, the object-lesson of national efficiency.” Soit is; but even 
Lord Rosebery, the apostle of efficiency in this country, seems to have 
missed its real meaning. Both he and Mr. Stead seem to think that 
this result is due to patriotism. Lord Rosebery assigns our want of 
national efficiency to the party system. Party is an evil. 


“ It is,” he cries, ‘‘ the curse of our country that so many, especially in 
high places, should worship it as a god. It has become so much a part 
of our lives that even those who think ill of it think it as inevitable as 
the fog; so inevitable that it is no use thinking what we should do 
without it. And yet its operation blights efficiency. It keeps out of 
employment a great mass of precious ability. It putsinto place, not the 
fittest, but the most eligible from the party point of view—that is very 
often the worst. Efficiency implies the rule of the fittest ; party means 
the rule of something else—not the unfittest, but of the few fit; the 
accidentally not unfit, and the glaringly unfit.” 


There is much truth in all this, but the fault does not lie wholly 
in the party system. There will always be two parties: the party 
of progress and the party of stagnation. These parties have existed 
since the world began, and they will continue to exist until the 
end of the world. Mr. Stead writes as if there were no parties in 
Japan. If he did not tell us so himself we should be convinced of 
their existence. It is nothing new in the history of the world for 
parties to cease their private quarrel in the presence of external 
danger. Japan forms no exception. Mr. Stead cites the leader of 
the Opposition, Marquis Saionji, as declaring, on the outbreak of 
war, after having charged the Government with failure in the con- 
duct of both domestic and foreign affairs, that the party, in view of 
the gravity of the situation, had decided “to postpone the solution 
of the unsettled questions and not to oppose the defrayment of the 
expenses necessary for the attainment of the object for which the 
war is being waged.” 

Is not this policy very similar to that laid down by the Liberal 
Party on the outbreak of the South African War ? 

Even in Holy Russia, in the face of external pressure, the con- 
tending parties ceased their rivalries and presented an unbroken 


1 Great Japan. By Alfred Stead. London: John Lane. 
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front to the common enemy. No, it is not the party system that 
is at fault in Western Europe and America so much as 
want of sound ethical principles in the condact of politics. The 
dogmas of worn-out creeds no longer suffice for the conduct of 
affairs, and the lust for gold has weakened the moral fibre of the 
nation. 

Japan, more fortunate than Western nations, has escaped the 
evils of priestcraft. For two thousand five hundred years the con- 
centrated wisdom of the Hast, from the Buddhists of India, the sages 
of China, has filtered through Korea. This philosophy, this 
system of ethics, now known as Bushido, forms the basis of 
Japanese life. Its philosophy may be summed up in the one word, 
“ Justice.” From Bushido has sprung shintoism, or ancestor- 
worship, and patriotism. But it is free from all religious dogma. 


“Bushido,” says Mr. Stead, “is the ‘soul of Japan,’ productive of and 
animating all the forms and expressions of Japanese religions. Whatever 
the diversity of sect, a common meeting-ground is found in Bushido, since 
it is simply the fundamental vitality, untrammelled by dogma, from 
which all the moral part of religion, as distinct from the belief in the 
divine, has sprung. It teaches the elements of all true virtue, how to be 
upright in every thought and action, ethically and morally.” 


We are told that so far as material was concerned Russia and 
Japan fought upon equal terms, It was the mental and moral 
qualities that won the day. The spirit of Bushido animated every 
man, the highest to the lowest, Flaws there may be in Bushido, 
Mr. Stead admits, since nothing is perfect, but he goes to the root 
when he says “ that it gets beneath the various creeds and dogmas 
to the fundamental truths necessary to the building up of fine 
character.” It is only natural that a nation with such a high 
sense of justice, such a fine perception of honour, should be 
efficient in all departments. Their moral conduct would not be 
worth much if they were not. Nowhere does Mr. Stead, in his 
admirable portraiture of Japanese character, stop to make com- 
parisons. He intends this book to be an object-lesson in efficiency. 
We doubt, with Lord Rosebery, whether it will be anything of the 
kind. Morality is of slow growth, and until the English nation, 
as a whole, is saturated with the love of justice, with the spirit of 
Bushido, we shall fail to grasp national efficiency. This is the 
lesson to be learned from Japan, and even Japan is not perfect if 
all we hear of her new industrial system is true, Russia failed 
because her motive power is based upon force and priestcraft, 
whose children are corruption, cruelty and fraud. 

The United States give to all the best education procurable, 
because they believe it pays. There are many in this country who 
would like to keep the people ignorant like Catherine of Russia 
When we have learnt to give the highest procurable education to 
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all because it is just, then we shall be on the high road to 
efficiency. 

The Japanese have recognised that a sound education is the only 
basis for national greatness. Their educational system, says Mr. 
Stead, is second to none in the world. 

Of its methods and those of other institutions, of the variety of 
questions discussed so admirably by Mr. Stead, we have not space 
to deal. 

For the bogey of the ‘ Yellow Peril,” which owes its origin 
to the Emperor of Germany in the interests of Russia in Europe., 
Mr. Stead has the greatest contempt. Historically it is non- 
existent since the days of Ivan the Terrible, and it was Japan 
herself who, in 1281, rolled back from her shores the Mongol 
invading hordes, and thus helped to save a Europe which was 
ignorant of her very existence. 

Japan has “no thought of organising a Pan-Asiatic League for 
the invasion of Europe.” In his closing words Mr. Stead quotes 
the following paragraph from a Japanese writer as the expression 
of the real feelings : 


“We have been raised by Providence to do a work in the world, and 
that work we must do humbly and faithfully as opportunity comes to 
us. Our work, we take it, is this: to battle for the right, uphold the 
good and to help to make the world fair and clean, so that none may 
ever have cause to regret that Japan has at last taken her rightful place 
among the nations of the world.” 


What more could a Christian say ? 
OMEGA, 








Dec. 


RUSSIA AND CZARISM. 


The Russian Empire and Czarism, by M. Victor Bérard, is in- 
troduced by that seasoned publicist Mr. Frederick Greenwood. 

To explain the meaning of the Russian Empire, its connection 
with Czarism, its position in Europe, and its relations with the 
East, is the object of M. Bérard’s work. 

Deprived as we necessarily are of assistance from diplomacy, it is 
as Mr. Greenwood observes an advantage to us, looking out upon a 
welter of uncertainties, to have the use of as good a pair of French 
spectacles as diplomacy itself is likely to possess at present. For 
ourselves we venture to think that such a man as Mr. Bérard is a 
better guide than any diplomat. 

The diplomat is often deceived by his very closeness to the centre 
of affairs, and his judgment is apt to be warped by his partizanship 
and his personal participation in the intrigues of the moment. 

Moreover, M. Bérard possesses two qualifications rarely united in 
such perfection in one personality. He is, writes Mr, Greenwood, 
‘at one time the pedagogue, at another the diviner of contemporary 
history, but often both. He can be all industry, all insight; and it 
is probably on that account and because as a writer he is admirably 
lucid and compact, that his books have been crowned by the French 
Academy.” 

In his previous work, Za Revolte de l’ Asia, M. Bérard sought to 
show that the Russo-Japanese war was something more than a 
quarrel between two rival neighbouring Powers. It was the revolt 
of the East against the West, and it had its commencement in the 
Boxer outbreak. The Russo-Japanese war has come to an end— 
it may be permanently—but the revolt of Asia continues, 


‘“* And since it does so,” writes Mr. Greenwood, “and since so much of 
England’s Empire lies over there, should not some high priest of politics 
give to the nation some understanding of it, explaining its instigations, 
tracing its prospects, showing what we may expect of it, and what to 
prepare for? Nothing of the kind is attempted in England by any such 
authority. No English Bérard has come forward to supply public opinion 
in Britain with the instruction to keep it sane.” 


Perhaps not, but nevertheless the unqualified admiration for the 


1 The Russian Empire and Czarism. By Victor Bérard. Translated by G. Fox- 
Davies and G. 0. Pope. With Introduction by Frederick Greenwood. London: 
David Nutt. 1905. 
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Anglo-Japanese alliance displayed by the supporters of the Govern- 
ment is not shared by Liberal statesmen without some misgiving. 
For our part the Yellow Peril portrayed by Pearson never arrested 
our serious attention. With an awakened China under the suze- 
rainty of Japan, “ England,” says Mr. Greenwood, ‘‘ would soon be 
placed in the situation of the horse tethered to the tail-board of the 
cart.” That this would be so, in so far as British interests in the 
Far East are concerned, is apparent. But with China in alliance 
with both Powers and consenting to joint direction from London 
and Tokio, that particular danger might not arise. It is assumed 
that with the Anglo-Japanese alliance Japan has permanently re- 
signed her ambitions of an Empiry of an awakened Hast. Such an 
asumption appears to us, as to Mr. Greenwood, to be too specula- 
tive. An awakened East would pay little attention to any treaty 
once it commenced its march across the steppes, under a second 
Atilla, for the conquest of Europe, 

And for her share in the direction of China, if such direction is 
part of the contemplated bargain, Great Britain is paying a heavy 
price at the moment. It may now be asserted without fear of 
contradiction that our Indian Empire is under Japan’s protection. 


“The native soldiery of India and its princes may,” as Mr. Greenwood 
points out with a shudder, “‘ understand if they please, that being uncertain 
of our ability, with their help, to repel a Russian attack upon England in 
India, we have made a covenant with that new-sprung race of Asiatics, 
which sweeps Europeans before them in hundreds of thousands by their 
valour and their magic.” 


In our passionate hatred of Czarism and all it denotes and of Rus- 
sian autocracy, most of us would willingly see Caardom swept away 
at whatever cost. But that cost might fall not only upon Russia but 
upon Europe, and, as Mr. Greenwood aptly observes, the British Isles 
cannot be turned out of Europe by Eastern alliances of any kind. 
The break-up of the Russian Empire would, he says, bring the 
European system to confusion and strife. Even the optimistic Mr. 
W. T. Stead, fresh from the presence of the Czar and the councils 
of the Liberal leaders, declares that with the downfall of Czardom 
will follow the cessation of the payment of interest on Russian 
bonds, the German occupation of Poland and the Baltic Provinces, 
the extension of the social revolution into Austria, and eventually 
a military despotism in Russia. 

It has been M. Bérard’s task to show that Czarism was the direct 
product of necessity: the necessity of defence against armed migra- 
tion of countless hordes from both the Hast and the West. In this 
task M. Bérard has gone to the root of the matter. He teaches us 
the meaning of the physical character of the land, its immensity 
and its sameness, the meeting-place of raiders from both Hast and 
West. He explains the racial diversity of the Russian Empire and 
VoL. 164.—No. 6. 2T 
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how, in spite of ethnological differences, it has been built up—an 
empire of different races, languages, nationalities and religions. 
And these irreconcilable religions, these opposing nationalities, 
these mutually hostile races are held together by one institution, 
Czardom. 

But Czardom was not a native institution. Up to the ninth 
century the Russians of the North-West, or white Russians, living 
in their scattered villages, offered an easy prey to the Norman 
pirates and the horsemen of the steppes. In their distress they 
appealed to the former to save them from utter destruction, and the 
Varangian pirates gave Russia its first princes. The Czar of to-day 
is the direct descendant of Rurik and Olig. From the Varangians 
he imported the power of the sword and the power of the law; the 
command of armies and jurisdiction. From this moment the Russian 
adopted the same methods, Greeks, Franks, Mongols, Poles, Ger- 
mans, Swedes and French in their turn conquered, invaded, and 
reduced him to vassalage or slavery, plundered his Kremlin at 
Moscow and his shrine at Kiev. 


“‘ The only way,” says M. Bérard “in which he ever freed himself from 
such dependence, or recovered from such defeats, was by adopting the 
arms and the methods which his conquerors for the time being had been 
able to employ against him. 

In the school of the Varangian, the Greek, the Italian, the Mongol, the 
Turk, the Pole, the Swede, the German, the Frenchman, he has had to 
master the means of getting rid of his teachers, His progress to 
civilisation has been one long apprenticeship to a foreign master.” 


In the struggle with the Greek, Czardom drew a whole arsenal of 
new weapons from Byzantium. The country of one law, one faith, 
one Cesar, this Byzantine community seemed to the Russians the 
masterpiece of human policy. 

It was Orthodoxy which specially appealed to the Varangian 
princes; like the Casars of Byzantium they too will become 
autocrats, they too will be the lieutenants and interpreters of the 
will of the Orthodox Lord. Just as Czardom had received from the 
Varangians at Novgorod the sword and the law, so at Kiev it takes 
from the Byzantines the sceptre and the Cross, 

Then comes the Mongolian invasion, and for two centuries and a 
half (1220-1470) Russia lies under the heel of the Mongol, and the 
princes of Moscow became the tax-gatherers of the Khan of Sarai, 
the lieutenants of the Great Mogul. From the Mongols Czardom 
borrowed the purse (Kalita) and the knowt. As the Mongolian 
power, towards the fifteenth century, tottered to its fall, the 
Grand Prince of Moscow has achieved his work: the Russian 
nation has been levelled to the ground. There are but two castes: 
warriors and villeins (raias). The first are men, the second are 
moujtks, “the little men.” The first is ruled with the purse, the 
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second with the knout. The Grand Prince now poses as the avenger 
of the national martyrdom, and turns against the Khan the weapons 
he had acquired at his hands. 

Just as that moment Byzantium falls to the Turk, and a daughter 
of Palaeogus becomes the wife of the Grand Prince, who now adds 
to his title that of Czar. Moscow completes the work of Novgorod 
and Keiv. 


“To put the crown on so beautiful a piece of work,” adds M. Bérard, 
“ Italians hasten after the Greeks and implant at Moscow, as they did 
at Byzantium, their arts and their monuments, spreading also the maxims 
that Machiavelli had just drawn up for the use of his Prince; Italian 
cunning is henceforward added to Byzantium subtlety, Muscovite patience 
and Mongolian brutality.” ; 


With Ivan the Terrible begins the expansion of Russia. His 
kingdom is enlarged tenfold; his immense possessions extend from 
the Caspian to the White Sea, fron. the Dnieper to the Ural. 
This very vastness necessitates that some semblance of the old 
Russian liberties should be left, but neither the sobor nor the 
dowma are strong enough to counter-balance the autocracy of the 
Czar, who makes short work of any resistance or even contradiction, 
He flogs, imprisons, executes, massacres at will, With scrupulous 
care he keeps an inventory of his executions, 3,500 heads. 
Frequently against the name of the victim is added ‘with his 
wife and children ”; sometimes the entry is that of a whole town, 
with the pious ejaculation, ‘‘ Lord, remember the souls of Thy 
fifteen hundred and five servants of Novrogod.” 

For Ivan the,Terrible was pious, and Orthodoxy grants its prayers 
to the victims, and though he stoops to the lowest depths of 
debauchery and cruelty, the Czar remains in the eyes of his people 
the lieutenant of the Orthodox Lord. 

Sons, nephews, brothers, uncles are sacrificed to his fears, and 
when he dies heirless in 1598 the race of Rurik has come to an 
end. Bat Russia cannot live without Czardom, and the Pole is 
called in. Naturally, he seeks to make Muscovy a dependency of 
Poland, whilst his Jesuits dream of suppressing orthodoxy and 
putting the sons of Byzantium under the yoke of Rome, She is 
driven out, and from amongst their own doiars the Russians elect 
the son of the Metropolitan Philardte Romanof, who founds the 
dynasty represented by Nicholas IT. 

Although the Pole had been banished, his policy was retained. 
“Disciple as always,” says Mr. Bérard, “ of foreign nations, Russia 
now sees the final masterpiece of political science in the Polish Con- 
stitution : a monarch constantly watched over by a cotorie of nobles, 
and regularly held in check by tumultuous assemblies.” For eighty 
years this semi-Constitutional government lasted. The real masters 
were the botars, by whom both autocrat and nation were oppressed 
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without restraint. ‘“ Hating” was the term by which the nobles 
themselves designated their government. When the doiars went as 
voivodes to take up the lieutenancies of the Czar, they called it 
pokermitsir, to have something to eat. 

Under the Terribles their exactions had been kept under some 
control, but under the first three Romanofs their government meant 
unbridled corruption. It was during this period that the free 
Russian peasant became a serf, and by the time of Peter the Great 
half the nation was in corporal bondage under the heel of the 
boiars. Meanwhile, commerce had produced a bourgeousie, whose 
interests conflicted with those of the nobles. And thus, when the 
strong man came in the person of Peter the Great, clergy, bour- 
geois and peasantry acclaimed the resurrection of the autocracy. 

Once more Russia went to the foreigner for inspiration. From 
France, Peter borrowed the pen of the bureaucrat. ‘“ Not having 
Richelieu himself, Peter imported the centralising and bureaucratic 
system with which Richelieu began and Louis X[V. completed the 
enmeshment of France.’ 

Under the new régime the hereditary nobility is replaced by an 
aristocracy of officials—largely foreigners. There are still two 
main castes—the gold-laced people and the “‘ black people ” or the 
serfs. Between the two a small industrial and professional class, 
which retains some personal liberty, some influence over municipal 
affairs, 


“This time Czardom has done its work ; one Ozar, one law, one faith, 
one nation, one administration, one Church, Surpassing all the lessons of 
its foreign masters, Ozardom has succeeded in fusing Church and Nation 
into the Government; one Ozar and his bureaux are henceforward the 
whole of Russia.” 


And this system has lasted with diverse fortunes to our own day. 
So long as external pressure existed, the nation hugged its miseries 
and worshipped Czardom. Bat as the threat of foreign invasion 
disappeared, and as Russianisation in the interests of Orthodoxy and 
autocracy increased rather than lessened, people began to ask, “ Of 
what use is this eternal garrison régime, this police supervision, this 
endless and profitless toil?” In spite of that Russian pride which 
thinks itself superior to Western ideas, Western ideas were begin- 
ning to permeate all classes of Russian society. 

Once again Russia is borrowing from the despised foreigner. 

Between these ideas and those of M. Pobiedonostsef, Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, Nicholas II. has long hesitated. He does not 
seem to see that of all policies, says M. Bérard, hesitation is the 
most dangerous. 

He must, he declares, make a definite choice batween the theories 
of M. Pobiedonostsef and the wishes of the nation. On January 22, 
1905, Czardom and the people met—and the people drew the 
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shorter lot. That chance for Czardom has gone, and many another. 
That meeting may be repeated before another January 22 is reached, 
and Nicholas may learn—as Louis XVI. learnt to his cost—that it 
will not be the people whose heads will fall. 

Of the Russianisation of the Empire we have been unable to 
speak. It forms the bulk of this work, and it is a horrible story. 
Even as a political necessity, even to save Russia from external 
attack, or even from annihilation, we do not believe in it. From 
the perusal of atrocities, long-drawn-out oppression and religious 
persecution inflicted in its name, we rise, filled with nausea and 
loathing. If ever a human being deserved the stake, that man is 
M. Pobiedonostsef, and Nicholas II., for his deliberate and criminal 
participation, will richly deserve whatever fate has in store. 

The Russianisation of German Poland is, says M. Bérard, even 
more thorough than the Russianisation of Russian Poland. Econo- 
mically, too, Poland could not stand alone, if enclosed by the tariff 
walls of Germany, Austria and Russia. But we imagine that 
Poland would gladly sacrifice her trade to gain her independence, 
and Europe ought to be strong enough to save her from Germany. 
Moreover, tariff walls are not for all time. 

Wrapped up as every institution is in Czardom, M. Bérard 
thinks its continuance under constitutional guarantees is the only 
salvation for Russia. It may be so. But that a system so satur- 
ated with iniquity, so soaked in corruption and degradation, can be 
reformed seems almost incredible. 

If Czardom could abandon the evil traditions of the past, and place 
itself at the head of a federation of free communities, there might 
be a chance for the Russian Empire, but for Czardom, as it has 
been understood, surely the end has already come. 

We have noticed an unusual number of printer’s errors, from 
which one of Mr, Nutt’s publications should have been free. 


Hues H. L. Bextor. 
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THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 


A RETROSPECT AND A FORECAST, 


Part II. 


The NaturaL Law or Human RELATION TO LAND. 


NaTURAL agents, limited in supply, and upon which the very 
existence of society depends, cannot be used as private property 
without serious injury to the community. We have agreed that 
private property in man—a much older and more sacred institution 
than private property in land—cannot exist without deterioration 
to both the master and the slave. It is becoming equally clear that 
absolute ownership of land simply substitutes wage-slavery for 
chattel-slavery. Denial of access to natural opportunities places 
those denied at the mercy of those who deny it. Mill says it is 
a hard condition to be born into a world without being consulted, 
and to find yourself an intruder liable to be ordered on no matter 
where you are found. 

“The earth is the Lord’s, and it hath He given to the children 
of men”; ‘The land shall not be sold for ever,” are not only pro- 
positions of a sacred book, but are proven in our days to be the 
highest teaching of economic science. ll natural agents must be 
held from the community and for the benefit of the community. 
On any other principle you place a monopoly in the hands of private 
individuals, who can dictate the terms upon which capital and labour 
may employ themselves. Those terms will be increasing wealth to 
the monopolist, who, without labour or sacrifice, will continue year 
by year to confiscate the wages of labour and profits of capital and 
grind the labourer down to the lowest competitive wage upon 
which he can subsist and the capitalist to the lowest competitive 
profit ! 

We must, so long as the competition of nations lasts, continue our 
struggle to hold a good position—a struggle of brain and muscle ; 
but why should we bear the burden of a class economically useless 
which goes on appropriating all the increased valnes these natural 
monopolies—land, water, mines, &c, &c.—have had created upon or 
in them by chemical and mechanical discovery, and by improved 
and cheapened powers of production ? The only contribution of the 
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landowner is his permission (as if he were a partner with Almighty 
God in the ownership of Nature) to use that which no man ever 
made, which no man can increase, and which, by the laws of God 
and man, is the inalienable property of the whole community. 
Who gave the landlord the right ‘‘to gather where he has not scat- 
tered, or reap where he has not sown?” Surely rights of private 
property are constituted by private expenditure of labour or capital 
producing some article or utility which did not previously exist. 
The producer of such is, and ought to be, its private owner. To 
deprive such producer without full compensation would be both 
unjust and inexpedient. But, just as we must protect the private 
property of an individual or a company from appropriation by the 
community, so must we protect the property of the community 
from appropriation by the private individual or the public company. 
The “ natural agents” included in the term “land” are not pro- 
duced by labour or capital, and, therefore, cannot justly be private 
property. They are national property. Mill says, “If it can be 
proved to be for the nation’s interest that land shall be used as 
private property then let it be so; but the day it eeases to be expe- 
dient all justification for such use passes away.” 

But though land cannot be private—absolute (allodial)—pro- 
perty, there may be private property in land—or, rather, in the. 
improvements on the land. A man may create a value in or on it-\ 


of God or man. Take a bog worth 2s. 6d. per acre, A man makes. 
it worth 20s., and he is in justice the absolute owner of the created 
value, 17s. 6d. per acre. And the same holds good in the case of 

the community. A city runs a line of trams along a country road, 

houses go up along the whole route, and land worth only 20s. per 

acre per annum becomes worth £50 per acre per annum. This. 
additional value being created by the expenditure of the money 

of the ratepayers is by natural and moral law the property of the 

community. 


How THE UNEARNED INCREMENT IS APPROPRIATED. 


Here is a Glasgow illustration that can at once be paralleled by 
the reader by cases in his own locality: The Glasgow Corporation 
paid some £29,000 for land to make a new park. ‘The interest on 
the purchase money and the actual expenditure to keep it in order 
costs the rates some £4000 per annum. Running along the public 
road was a strip of sand-bank, about twelve acres in extent. No 
one would have given £50 per acre for it till the Corporation 
resolved upon making a park upon the opposite side of the road 
and running the trams to the park. But that land is valued to-day 
at £16,000, and has been built over by a private speculator, Now 
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in the United States, by the undisputed and unquestioned law of 
betterment, 80 per cent. of that value would have been appropriated 
by the Municipality to restore to the ratepayers the value they had 
created. Under our present system—a system which is a violation 
of both moral and economic law— our cities and counties go on 
every year expending rates and increasing values for those who “ toil 
not neither do they spin!” Year by year we keep adding to the 
burdens upon labour and capital by giving away to those who are 
not factors in production that increment which wisely used would 
every year be lightening our costs of production, giving to wages 
and profits their well-earned rewards and bring our country, both 
cities and counties, to the position of being “ rate free.” We have in 
these islands the acquired skill, the capital and the machinery ; the 
markets of the world have been secured by the energy, the fore- 
sight, and not unfrequently the crimes of our fathers, but other 
countries, with certain natural advantages or with wiser land laws, 
or both, are rapidly diminishing the distance we have gained in the 
commercial race. Is it not time we “shook out that reef in the 
sails of British commerce” which Cobden regarded as even a greater 
reform than Free Trade in commodities—namely, “ Free Trade in 
and right use of the land?” 

The Corporation of Glasgow sold the ground upon which its 
“Council Hall” stands to-day (1} acre) for some £200. In 1873 
it bought back this site for £173,000 from the grand-daughter 
of the former purchaser. Now, this increase in value of nearly a 
thousand-fold was entirely created by the labour and capital 
of the community, yet the citizens must go on for ever and ever 
paying out of their rates say £7000 per annum of interest to 
persons who did absolutely nothing towards the production of this 
value. 

Take another illustration. Our tram-cars are now running some 
miles into the country in every direction. Upon one road the 
ground value was formerly about £150 per acre. It is now from 
£700 to £1000. But the City borrowed nearly £2,000,000 for this 
enterprise, and has been paying over £60,000 per annum interest 
out of profits, and to that extent limiting the facilities enjoyed by 
the citizens ! 

Again Glasgow pays to-day about £3,000,000 per annum of 
ground rents. This large sum the citizens are compelled to pay to 
certain persons—landlords who have spent neither labour nor 
capital upon the land—for the right to live upon and use these 
12,000 acres which the collective industry and enterprise and ex- 
penditure of the people themselves have made valuable. But besides 
this, every year the average increase in these land values, which 
these so-called “ owners” are able to extort, amounts to £40,000! 
As yet this extortion has not “killed the goose—a most proper 
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term—that lays the golden eggs.” The city landlords of Scot- 
land might have been as greedy and stupid as Irish landlords but 
for our feuing system, which has placed the power to extort in the 
hands of mercantile men who are more intelligent in the levy of 
this legal blackmail. They watch carefully the value of the im- 
provements, mechanical, chemical, and industrial, and generally only 
deprive the industrial bees of such a proportion of their store as 
will not lessen their efficiency; and if at any time-owing to the 
profits of industry not coming up to general expectations a cry of 
want arises, why, of course, a splendid chance offers for charity ! 
Many, if not most, give from the natural kindness common to all 
men, 








JUSTICE, Not CuHarity! 


Some give from that conventional Christian sense of “duty” 
which has in it so small element of vanity and Pharasaic self-satis- 
faction. And, again, a good number give simply because it is a 
respectable practice. But it is Justice, not Charity, that reading 
and thinking have taught the masses in our days to look for. They 


feel that they do not share in the products of their labour to the . 
extent that they are entitled. They see that, so long as private ) capt NOME) 
property in land is recognised, all the increased values they create } Pte Va 


in or on it, either in services or commodities, must go to those who, 
own the land. Even though the Almighty were to rain down 
wealth from heaven like the manna in the desert the ground-owner 
would find out how much competition amongst the gatherers would 
compel them to give him for liberty to gather it, and though a few 
gatherers by special skill, industry, and abstinence might grow rich, 
and by-and-by join the landowning class, the vast mass would 
remain upon the border line that separates honest frugality from 
poverty and destitution. 

Professor Huxley, who did not see the true economic solution of 
the terrible problem of poverty, said that when he considered the 
marvellous increase during the last century in the wealth of the 
world, how little of it had gone to the working classes, and how 
little their lives were worth living, he was inclined to wish for a 
friendly comet to come along, and by a sweep of its tail wipe out 
the whole thing! ‘ But the world was not made for a jest,” says 
the Koran. The people know the remedy : 


“ They toil and they toil but they enter not in. 
Like the tribes that the desert devoured in their sin, 
From the Land of the Promise they fade and die 
Ere its verdure bursts on their wearied eye.” 





But they have learned their power, and they are determined that 
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their lives shall be worth the living. They see that in the existing 
social organism the vast mass of mankind constitute a sort of human 
manure, out of which a few cultivated superior forms are developed 
at the expense of all the others, and they are resolved to have their 
fair share of the conditions of a higher life. They see that leisure 
to cultivate their minds, morals, and manners, houses in good sani- 
tary condition with something of sunshine and beauty about them, 
wages sufficient to give their wives exemption from all labour but 
that relating to their domestic affairs, and to give their children (till 
they are at least fourteen years old) true children’s lives, are not 
only economic necessities but are rights based upon the highest 
ethics, and in their great Trades Congresses they have accepted the 
principle of the Taxation of Land Values as the best means whereby 
these things can be most easily and justly secured. 


THe BILLS ARE MopERATE AND JUST EXPEDIENTS TO GET BACK 
TO SOUND PRINCIPLES. 


I have pointed out and proven the violation of constitutional, 
economic, and moral law, by which feudalism and commercialism, 
aided by lawyers and Pressmen, have bronght about a dangerous 
social condition: millions of our people living amidst conditions in 
which virtue, decency, and health are rapidly giving way ; hooliganism 
rampant in our streets; in every city crowds of unemployed, many 
of them mentally or physically unfit for anything but penal farm 
colonies. Every year tens of thousands of acres are passing from 
the production of £10 worth per annum into pasture producing 
25s. worth, and finally deteriorating into waste worth two- 
and-sixpence per acre as game preserves. A buying power of 
millions sterling per annum is thus lost to the kingdom. Besides 
this, our country workers are being driven in tens of thousands 
into the towns to add to the struggling, deteriorating mass of 
unemployed. 

Yet “the prophets (the Press) continue to prophesy falsely in 
the streets, the rulers bear rule through their preaching ; the people 
love to have it so, and what will ye do in the end thereof ?” 


“* Ye have blinded the Labour Samson 
And robbed him of learning’s light, 
But his sluggish brain is moving 
And his sinews have all their might. 


“Ho! look well to your gates of Gaza, 
To your privilege, pride, and caste, 
For the Giant, though blind, is thinking, 
And his locks are growing fast.” 
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A tax of two shillings in the pound imposed upon ground values 
would at once give us twenty, or more probably thirty, millions 
sterling per annum in relief of labour and capital. But a more 
important point is this: that the tax, being levied upon the full 
value that the land would have if put to the best use of which it 
is capable, would at] once force into the market some twenty-five 
million acres of land at present held idle. It would thus gather back 
to the land at least one million families of wealth producers, and 
these would possess a spending-power not at present existing of 
perhaps 200 millions per annum or £8 per acre more than at 
present produced. 















Tak PRINCIPLE OF THE BILLS, 






It is true that the Bills promoted by our organisation are in- 
tended only for the boroughs, but that is because, as representing 
municipalities, we had no authority to include the counties. But 
our principles are applicable to these also, and already the county 
authorities are taking up the matter. 

The principle of our Bills is to obtain from ground values an 
amount not exceeding twoshillings in the pound upon the true annual 
value, and to devote it tothe reduction of the rates. The true value 
of the land, apart from buildings, having been fixed by the assessor, 
the tax would be imposed, whether in use, or in partial or imperfect 
use, or in the most valuable use. The result would be that all land 
of the first and second categories would be immediately put into 
the market. It would not pay any one to hold up land for a con- 
gestion price were the tax fairly levied upon its actual market 
value year by year. Thus builders would be able to buy at reason- 
able prices. Indeed, the quantity that would come into the market 
would reduce the price, and enable corporations or private builders 
to supply proper houses to the working classes. At present the 
price of land seriously prevents this. The Bill would levy the tax 
upon every beneficiary in proportion to the amount by which he is 
benefited. 

The economic doctrine laid down by Herbert Spencer, J. S. Mill, 
and the great authorities quoted above, is that natural agents, 
limited in supply, upon access to which the very existence, as well 
as the liberty of the human race depends, absolutely belong to the 
community and must be rented from the community. When we 
create “ artificial monopolies ” we make a charge, in the public in- 
terest, upon those upon whom we confer them. We protect persons 
in the possession and use of copyrights, patents, manufacture, and 
sale of certain things upon payment to the community. But we 
have lost sight of the necessity to protect the community from the 
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private person. By Divine and human law, the person who, by his 
labour and capital, produces an article is its owner, and neither 
individual nor community has any right to deprive him of it; but 
the value created by the community belongs to the whole community, 
as do also those natural agents which the Creator of the Universe 
has brought into existence for the use of His creatures. 


THe LANDLORD REAPS WHAT THE CommuNITY Sows. 


The city of Glasgow every year has an increase in ground values 
of £40,000. Now, this is created by the expenditure of the 
people’s rates in streets, sewers, parks, hospitals, libraries, tram- 
ways, telephones, gas, water, &c., and also by mechanical and 
chemical discoveries that increase the productive powers of labour 
and capital; in short, by everything that makes Glasgow a more 
desirable place to live in. Is it not monstrous that, after supposing 
you have abolished slavery, you compel labour and capital to submit 
every year to pay increasing rates to enable private persons to add 
to their ground rents (house rents they are called) this £40,000? 
Why, in eighteen years our city could be rate-free if we grasped 
the true inwardness of the question. Houses deteriorate, like other 
articles, in value year by year. Science also cheapens their cost of 
reproduction; but Sir R. Giffen tells us that from 1860 to 1903 the 
rise of house rents was 100 per cent.! The Board of Trade Blue 
Book gives us 25 percent. advance upon houses under £20 during 
twenty years. But during those twenty years food fell 38 per 
cent. 

It is clearly land value that has risen, though called house rent. 
But if the £40,000 annual sincrease be the value created by the 
whole community, every shilling of it should go to the community 
asa matter of natural justice; yet we go on paying away to a 
class which “toils not, neither does it spin,” that which we have 
gained by the cheapening of food, clothing, and building, and by 
the increasing skill and wise outlay of the whole community, 
instead of devoting it year by year to the improvement of those who 
created it. 

This must, of necessity, continue to keep the mass of labour that 
struggles to exist in the lower stratum of society in a mindless, 
hopeless, degraded condition. The unemployed, slum, hooligan, 
and drunken problems must continue unsolvable. The middle 
classes may be deluded into bearing such feudal blackmail by seeing 
an occasional man of their class, by superior greed, cunning, or 
luck, mount into the upper or idle class of loafers upon industry, 
who have been able to buy the right to plunder their own and com- 
ing generations ; but men to whom religion and science have given 
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higher ideas of the objects of life will see that ‘“‘ Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” did not contemplate 
the vast mass of mankind being condemned to conditions out of 
which only a few could possibly ever emerge into lives worth the 
living. 


How Tae Community May Reap its Own. 


Civilisation constantly increases man’s powers of production at a 
decreasing cost. This would enable a larger population to live in 
increasing comfort but for the competition engendered to obtain - 
access to that absolute necessity of all human existence—land. But 
this competition enables the land monopolists to extract from society 
an ever-increasing charge for right of access to this essential source 
of all production. This charge is called “rent.” Thus, while 
every human commodity goes down in price because procurable at a 
decreasing cost, land, the natural agent, being insusceptible of ex- 
tension, keeps constantly rising in value. 

It is obvious, therefore, that by allowing private property in land 
we are establishing an increasing number of economically useless 
people, who are enabled to live in ease and idleness without con- 
tributing either services or commodities to the social organism. The 
abolition of the unnatural and immoral law by which this state of 
things obtains can only be effected by appropriating all economic 
rent to the service of those who create it, that is to say, the whole 
people. This the taxation of land values will accomplish. 

Natural monopolies also must belong to the community, or frightful 
evils, like those now operating dangerously in our country, must of 
necessity exist and increase, ‘If a man will not work”—by hand 
or brain in the service of the community—*“ neither should he eat,” 
is good Scripture, good common sense, good economics; and the 
enforcement of this principle will right most, if not all, of the 
social and industrial wrongs that now confront us. 


Some OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


At one of our early Conventions an objection was advanced “ that 
the expense of separately valuing land and houses would be so 
enormous as to make it impractical.” Mr. Henry, the assessor for 
the city of Glasgow, who has the largest experience of any man in 
the United Kingdom, replied that ‘it would add little or nothing 
to the cost of valuing them together, as at present. The value of 
the house could be determined by any builder, and the balance of 
the valuation is the land value.” 
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Professor Smart, of Glasgow, opposed us upon a point that it is 
really difficult to follow. He urged that until subjects are feued it 
is impossible to know their value, and as they cannot be feued till 
built upon, it would be impossible to value land unbuilt upon and 
held up for a speculative price. But I think the fact that separate 
valuations are now in operation without inconvenience or extra cost 
in New York, Wellington, Berlin, and many cities in Germany, and 
the great success that has attended the introduction of the taxation 
of land values in Australia, New Zealand, and Germany, have 
disposed for ever of this objection. 

The objection of “confiscation” is perhaps the rallying ground 
upon which the British Philistines will make their last stand. 
“ Words,” says Horne Tooke, “‘ are the counters of wise men but the 
money of fools.” The word “contract” is a sacred commercial 
term that is allowed to pass in most cases without definition or ex- 
amination. But there is no “ contract” between the landed classes 
and the landless masses. Probe deep enough and it will be found 
that all “ titles” to private property in land are based on force and 
fraud. And as Herbert Spencer asked, in his Social Statics, “ At 
what rate per annum does wrong become right?” How, again, 
can a legal transfer of a limited ownership constitute an absolute 
ownership? What say the authorities [ have quoted in this 


article ? 
From ABSTRACT TO CONCRETE. 


But since, as Mr. J. M. Robertson says, “The English mind is 
ceasing to be capable of generalising,” I will give concrete refuta- 
tions of this doctrine of contracts: 

Mr. Mathieson bought a great part of the Island of Lewes, pay- 
ing some £250,000 it is said. He then, like any commercial man, 
proceded to raise the rents of the crofters and do as he liked with 
his own. A cry of distress arose from the crofters, whose fathers 
occupied those glens and mountains when Czsar’s legions were 
in Britain, and Glasgow came to their aid. A Commission was 
appointed, and out of it came a Land Court which, despite the shouts 
of “ contract,” “ private property,” “ confiscation,” and so forth, from 
great papers like the Glasgow Herald and the Scotsman, and despite 
the pathos—or is it bathos ?—-of the plea about the “ widow and 
the orphan,” always raised in the interests of rich or well-off widows 
and orphans, when reforms are suggested on behalf of poor, indus- 
rious widows and orphans, cut down the rents of Lady Mathieson 
and many other male and female vassals by purchase or original 
appointment by 40 per cent. to 50 per cent., and all the arrears of 


rent were wiped out! 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh asked me, upon my examination at the 
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Royal Commission, if my doctrine did not imply confiscation? I 
gave him the above illustration, and asked him was that confisca- 
tion? He did not say that it was ! 

Let any one read Sir Frederick Moulton’s evidence, alluded to by 
Lord Balfour in his Report upon the incidence of taxation—Educa- 
tion Rate and Income Tax—on the land owners, who had leased 
their land upon condition of all taxes being paid by the lessee, and 
who were yet brought by Act of Parliament under the obligations of 
these acts, and then ask himself if the taxation of land values is not 
in accordance with precedents, and called for by the laws of natural 
justice. We are simply demanding the restoration of stolen 
property. y 

The principle was contained in the following old English denun- 
ciation of the kind of Justice that— 
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‘“‘ Sent the wretched knave to prison 
Who stole the goose from off the common, 
But let the greater felon loose 
Who stole the common from the goose.” 


EVOLUTION, NoT REVOLUTION. 


A further objection is that our Bill is inadequate from the stand- 
point of strict justice—that it only restores a part of the people’s 
natural right. 

I admit this; but the law of growth does not permit of violent 
changes. We cannot overleap the intermediate steps in evolution ; 
nor can we in reform, ‘The wrongs of 500 years cannot be put 
right by one Act of Parliament, much less at the barricades. Were 
reform met by violence, as once or twice in my life-time seemed 
likely, then I would risk the awful consequences of ‘‘ red ruin and 
the breaking up of laws ” ; but by the mercy of God all chance of that 
has departed from these islands for ever. 

As Chairman of the Committee of the Glasgow Corporation for 
the relief of the unemployed I know the terrible condition of the 
people of the second city of the Empire. But I also know there is 
a willingness in our upper and middle classes to be just. Our Bill 
will enormously relieve the rates. It will solve the housing ques- 
tion by bringing the land at present unrated or only imperfectly 
rated into the market, and it will bring us by a gentle stage up to 
the next advance when another 2s. in the £ will be demanded. By 
that time society will have become educated up to the principle 
that land values form the only just source of public revenue, and 
that until the national revenues from this source prove insufficient 
to meet the working expenses, local, national, and imperial—which 
unless the nation go mad, can never be—no rates or taxes, direct or 
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indirect, should be levied upon industry. And when once the prin- 
ciple of the taxation of land values is applied in all its fulness, the 
accumulated capital and the great natural resources of the United 
Kingdom, together with the acquired skill and the splendid race- 
qualities of our peoples, will enable us to maintain the advantageous 
position we have so long held in the march of the nations. 


JOHN FERGUSON. 
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THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS. 


EvENTS are shaping themselves on the Danube which may, in the 
not too distant future, lead to vast changes in the map of Europe. 
The crisis that is now rapidly coming to a head should therefore, 
be of the greatest interest to Englishmen, who have such important - 
issues at stake in the near Hast, whose political and economic position 
compel them to keep a watchful eye on German intrigues, and who 
are moreover bound to the House of Hapsburg and tothe Hungarian 
nation alike by ties of traditional friendship. 

Before making an inquiry into the crisis itself, the almost insuper- 
able difficulties it presents, the chances that may still remain of a 
peaceable solution, let us rapidly review the general political situa- 
tion of Hungary, and the character of the men in whose hands rest 
the conduct of her affairs. Politically speaking, Hungary is divided 
into two camps; on the one side there is the ‘‘ Coalition,” composed 
of five parties, very different in aims and spirit, ranging from stroug 
democrats to equally strong ultramontanes, but united by their 
common resolye to uphold the rights of the Hungarian nation 
Their leaders are Count Apponyi, Baron Banffy, Count Andrassy, 
Count Zichy, and Kossuth, 

The last-named, as leader of the strongest of the united parties? 
that of Independence, is, in fact if not in name, the leader of the 
Coalition. He is the son of the great Kossuth, who organised and 
led the War of Independence, which was only crushed by the inter- 
vention of Russian arms; but he has inherited little of the adven- 
turous and tribune-like temper of his father. A man, however, of 
great distinction and undoubted worth, a born leader, far seeing, 
with an almost British sangfroid, with high ideals, both in pablic 
and private life, it is well known that he created a deep and very 
favourable impression on the Emperor when the famous interviews 
took place in the spring between the Crown and the Coalition 
leaders. Count Apponyi is popular, an orator, a gifted but some- 
what reckless politician, described once by one of his colleagues as 
a “téte échanffée.” Baron Banffy is an ex-Premier, the founder of 
& new party composed of dissentient Liberals and malcontents from 
the other groups; his tenure of office was stormy and not too suc- 
cessful, being marked by flagrant violation of the Constitution on 
several occasions; his enemies, and they are legion, describe him 
as a soured and not over-scrupulous politician. Others acclaim 
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him as a heaven-born statesman, of high courage andc onsiderable 
abilities. The truth lies probably between these two verdicts. 
Count Andrassy, the leader of the Dissidents, is generally looked 
upon as a sound and withal skilful politician. Count Zichy has 
never been in the harness of office; he is an ultramontane, and 
ultramontanes are not the fashion in Hungary; but his great 
common-sense and shrewd judgment assure him in the councils of 
the Coalition an influence quite out of proportion to the importance 
of the party he leads. 

To the parties just described the overwhelming mass of Hunga- 
rians belong. The rest are a motley crew; of Socialists not a few, 
but as sheep without a shepherd ; Croatians, Slavs, Roumanians, 
all the different “ nationalities,” for the present deprived of much 
importance owing to their scanty representation in Parliament, 
Then there are the Liberals. The Liberal party in Hungary occu- 
pies a curious position; from being an enlightened and progressive 
body it has sunk to the most Conservative group in the country. 
Its importance and numbers have shrunk in proportion to its betrayal 
of liberal principles. Still, though but a pale shadow of its former self, 
it cannot by any means be neglected. It is the only Hungarian 
party which gives any countenance to the Government, and it is 
led by a man of the highest ability, whose forceful personality 
entirely dominates it, Count Tisza. While his worth is unques- 
tionable, it is equally undoubted that he is solely responsible for 
the disastrous condition of the party over whom he exerts so strong, 
indeed so supreme an influence. It is no secret that, but for him, 
the Liberal party would be found in the camp of the Coalition. 

So much for the parties. There is no Government party ; the 
Government is practically a dictature. When the Liberal party 
refused to carry on the government of the country when they were 
opposed by two-thirds of Parliament, the Emperor, after fruitless 
interviews with the Coalition leaders, appointed General Fejervary 
to the post of Prime Minister. General Fejervary is not a strong 
man, or a resourceful politician; he knows only one standard of 
conduct : obedience to his sovereign. He, with great difficulty, 
engineered a Cabinet, asorry collection of youthful nobodies and 
middle-aged mediocrities, “ mist folk,” as a leading opponent very 
happily termed them. His Government is, of course, inspired in 
its every act by the camarilla at the Hofburg. 

He is an instrument merely, and, like Mr. Balfour, has personally 
every virtue under the sun, save one, resignation. 

The question at issue between these parties appears at first 
sight to be a petty and paltry one. Englishmen, in particular, 
cannot understand that a whole nation should be a prey to the 
intensest political passion because German and not Hungarian is 
the language in which Francis Joseph's officers order and drill their 
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men. The Coalition has been on more than one occasion severely 
taken to task even in British Liberal circles, for driving matters to 
a crisis on such a ridiculous issue, 

But the army-language question is merely a convenient test 
question. Hungary believes itself constantly slighted by Austria; 
she seizes upon some concrete case, holds it up as an example of 
the treatment habitually meted out to her, and, of course, the whole 
battle rages round that one concrete case. Hungarian is the official 
language of Hungary; yet German is the only language allowed in 
her army. Surely that isno mean grievance. But it is the symbol 
of other and far more serious ones. Hungary is a constitutional 
country ; the people are permeated with Liberal ideas. Austria is an- 
autocratic empire, which has ever been a firm citadel of ultra-Con- 
servatism. These two widely different countries are yoked together ; 
it is no wonder that there is constant friction, the more so since the 
Emperor's entourage is almost exclusively Austrian, and exhibits on 
all possible occasions its contempt for Hungary and all its ways, 
while proclaiming the necessity of governing Hungary after the 
Austrian pattern. 

That is the true grievance of Hungary, and any one who knows 
Austria and Austrians well will bear witness that it is a very real 
one. 

The determination of the Coalition leaders to carry through the 
national will on the army-language question, and the equally strong 
determination of the Emperor on no account to sanction the demand, 
have led to the present deadlock. 

Matters came to a crisis in August. In view of the unconstitu- 
tional position of the Government, which attempted to carry on the 
affairs of the country by neglecting to summon a Parliament in 
which they were in a minority of one to ten, and refusing to advise 
& dissolution, a widespread movement of passive resistance took 
place. Whole towns and municipalities refused to pay the taxes 
into the royal exchequer; the principle of ‘‘no representation no 
taxation ” had taken a firm grip of the popular imagination, 

It became clear that this could not be allowed to continue; to 
use coercive measures, on the other hand, would have caused an 
immediate revolution. 

Baron Fejervary hastened to the Emperor at Ischl with a mar- 
vellous plan. He was to summon Parliament for the 15th of 
September to promulgate a startling programme of ultra-Liberal 
measures. This would throw the apple of discord in the Coalition 
camp; the democratic elements would support the Government's 
programme, so would the Socialists and the ‘‘ nationalities.” The 
nucleus of a Government party would be formed ; the situation 
would be saved. 

The Austrian advisers at court, who had become seriously alarmed, 
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clutched at the scheme. For a few days it seemed as if the Oppo- 
sition had been hoist by their own petard. The Liberal party, under 
the influence of Count Tisza, reiterated its decision to hold aloof 
from the Coalition, a step, however, which caused the secession of 
nearly thirty deputies. 

But the counterblast was soon heard. The Coalition leaders 
published their intention of impeaching Count Fejervary at the bar 
of the House of Magnates as soon as Parliament assembled, on a 
charge of high treason. They based their case on the contention 
that the Premier had violated the Constitution, and, moreover, taken 
the advice of foreigners (Austrian Ministers), in conducting the 
affairs of the country. The Government organ made a very brave 
show and whistled merrily to keep up its courage. But Fejervary 
soon found to his dismay that he could not prevent the impeach- 
ment. His position was now critical indeed. 

One of his Ministers supplied him with a plan.  Kristoffy, 
Minister for Home Affairs, startled Hungary by expressing his 
strong approval of aoniversal suffrage. A few days later, Baron 
Fejervary submitted to the Emperor his new plan of campaign. It 
was asimple one, “ The Socialists clamour for universal suffrage ; 
let them have it, and we will acquire their support. The existing 
franchise gives an undue preponderance to the Hungarian element. 
Grant universal suffrage and we will flood the Parliament with 
Roumanians, Slavs, Wallachians, and all the ‘ nationalities.’ 
Farther, it will cause grave dissensions among the Coalition leaders 
themselves,” 

This was all very true. In fact, on the 5th of September the 
grand committee of the Coalition had had a very heated discussion 
on the question of universal suffrage, and the division showed a 
very great divergence of opinions. Eight members pronounced 
themselves favourable to this sweeping electoral reform; among 
them Apponyi, Banffy, and Batthiani. Fourteen were against it; 
Counts Zichy, Polonyi,and Andrassy being the best known deputies 
in this group. Franz Kossuth did not vote at all. 

Bat the old Emperor did not yield to the temptation; he saw 
too well the dangers of an unnatural alliance of Socialism and the 
Crown. Nothing remained for Baron Fejervary but to resign ; this 
he accordingly did. Parliament met on the 15th; the Premier did 
not attend, but communicated par écrit his Majesty’s intention to 
prorogue Parliament till a new Ministry should be formed. Count 
Tisza thereupon walked out with his followers, while the House 
voted a protest and a blame, because the Austrian Premier had been 
consulted by the Emperor concerning the question of universal 
suffrage in Hungary. 

The Coalition leaders were then summoned to Vienna. After 
some pourparlers, they were granted an audience. The story of 
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their reception by the Emperor-King is so well known as scarcely 
to bear repetition; it was an ultimatum : “ Hither you take office on 
my own conditions and abandon your army-language agitation, or 
you will be given no chance of forming a Government.” 

It is difficult to establish the exact quarter whence Francis Joseph 
drew the fatal inspiration of treating in so contemptuous and un- 
constitutional a manner the leaders of the overwhelming majority of 
the Hungarian Parliament. Needless to say, Kossuth broke off the 
negotiations, and the episode put the Hungarian nation in a con- 
siderably worse temper than before. Even the Liberal party felt 
moved to protest strongly—a symptom significant of much. 

Thus the situation lies at present. Whether Fejervary will be . 
reappointed Premier the next few weeks will show;! if he is, and 
the Emperor still refuses to allow him his experiment with universal 
suffrage, the machinery of government can only be kept in working 
order by martial law. If, on the other hand, Francis Joseph plays 
into the hands of the Socialists, he may stave off the crisis for a few 
months, or even a few years. But when it does come, it will be 
magnified a thousandfold, and a revolutionary spirit will have been 
fostered which will shake the Hapsburg dynasty in its very 
foundations, ' 

In either case the outlook is dark. Yet, because the crisis con- 
tains the seeds of irreparable disaster, it does not necessarily follow 
that these seeds will fructify and yield their harvest of death. 

A compromise is not impossible even at this stage. The Hun- 
garian command-language might be introduced into one army corps, 
or into the sixteen Hungarian hussar regiments, @ titre d’essat, to be 
extended or discontinued ,according as it is found to injure the 
army’s efficiency or not. Under these conditions there is no doubt 
that Kossuth would consent to carry on the government, until the 
end of this military experiment at least. But it is to be feared 
that the Austrian advisers of Francis Joseph will prove stubborn 
objectors to all compromise. What Kaiser Wilhelm’s aims in these 
quarters are, it is difficult to tell; of this there can be no doubt, 
that his influence and that of his Government has been thrown con- 
sistently on the side of those who are ranked at the Viennese Court 
among the bitterest opponents of the Hungarian people. Itis tobe 
hoped that the venerable Emperor-King will resist pressure and 
blandishments, and crown a long and great career by an act of com- 
promise which would keep close the ties that unite Hungary to the 
Hapsburg dynasty. 

Francis Joseph is loved and revered by all his peoples without 
distinction of religion or race. This fact—which alone to-day keeps 
the dual monarchy together—he unfortunately appears to have 
overlooked in the framing of his Hungarian policy. 


1 Since the above was written Baron Fejervary has been re-appointed Premier. 
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He prefers Austrian to Hungarian loyalty; to the impartial 
foreign observer it will occur that he is building his house on the 
sand when a few yards off he would find good, solid, compact earth. 
Devotion to the sovereign is especially strong among the liberty- 
loving, chivalrous, and impulsive people of Hungary. In the 
German provinces of Austria there is also, no doubt, some historic 
attachment and a good deal of personal love for the Emperor-King ; 
but it is tempered by an ardent sympathy with and desire to share 
the fortunes of the Empire of Germany. 

The heir-presumptive is as cordially detested as the present 
sovereign is loved: to him the Austrian dominions are irretrievably 
lost. 

The truer policy then for a Hapsburg, would be to found a 
great liberal monarchy in Hungary. Francis Joseph is a shrewd 
man ; he is not ignorant of the feelings his heir universally inspires. 
It is not impossible then that in the long run he will yield for a 
dynastic reason to the just demands of the Hungarian people. 

But delay is dangerous, the tide of Hungarian loyalty is begin- 
ning to ebb. If Francis Joseph does not compromise, he will have 
rung with his own hands the tocsin of revolution, the issue of 
which no man can foretell beyond this: that it would bathe Europe 
in blood and sound the knell of the ancient house of Hapsburg. 


H, J. D, F. 

















THE SITUATION IN POLAND. 


In the middle of February last, one of the great London dailies 
announced that a prominent Russian officer in Warsaw who distin- 
guished himself in attacks upon a defenceless crowd, had been. 
condemned to death by a revolutionary tribunal and killed by a 
revolver shot. The following day an equally respectable paper 
reported that the information given by its contemporary was in- 
correct, as no such attempt had been made and the officer is enjoying 
good health. The next information relating to the same affair was 
that both reports were incorrect, as the officer in question had com- 
mitted suicide six weeks before. I am not going to say that this 
sample represents the average accuracy of statement given by the 
English Press about Poland; as a rule the news about Polish affairs 
is quite correct. Nevertheless, it often sounds as though it were 
an invention. When one reads of street boys being shot down by 
soldiery for erasing inscriptions over shops; of detachments of 
infantry being called for to assist in removing girls from the schools; 
of schoolboys and girls refusing to attend lectures and being sup- 
ported by their parents; of manufacturers who give money grants 
to their own workmen on strike—one considers such events almost 
unreal and is inclined to classify them with the fanciful information 
about the condemned officer, And although, after repetition from 
unquestionable sources, we are obliged to admit these facts as true, 
yet we can scarcely understand them and there seems to be some- 
thing illogical in the facts and unreal in the atmosphere in which 
they happen. 

And as long as we have no idea of what the conditions of life in 
Russian Poland have been during the last forty years, the present 
events remain largely inexplicable. Once we know these conditions, 
the appearance of unreality vanishes at once. I will try to present 
to you as shortly as possible the atmosphere in which the present 
generation grew up. 

After the last Polish Revolution of 1863, the Russian rulers 
directed their efforts towards the complete unification of the King- 
dom of Poland with Russia. All separate Polish institutions were 
replaced by Russian ones. When the task of annihilating local 
institutions was completed, the Russian Government declared war on 
the Polish language, Polish education, and on all the elements of 
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Polish culture. In 1869 the Higher School of Warsaw was turned 
into a Russian university ; the Polish language was supplanted by 
Russian in all intermediate schools, In 1872 Polish children were 
forbidden to speak Polish among themselves when in school. In 
1885 the compulsory use of Russian was extended to all elementary 
schools. When the use of the Polish language was exterminated 
from the schools, administrative offices and law courts, they began 
to proscribe it on the railways, banks, insurance companies, &c. 
Polish railway servants and Polish officials were forbidden to use 
their native tongue when speaking to the Polish public. 

By and by Poles were dismissed from all the better-paid posts in 
the civil service. In 1894 the Minister of Communications pro- 
hibited the appointment of Poles to all posts on the railways, and 
the proportion of Poles who might fill the subordinate positions 
was fixed at the maximum of 40 per cent. Poles were prohibited 
to buy land in the Lithuanian provinces of the former Polish State. 
Roman Catholic priests were prohibited from teaching religion in all 
elementary schools and brought under strict supervision. A priest 
cannot go to a neighbouring parish without having obtained before- 
hand the permission of the police. 

The persecuted nation was not allowed to speak or write about 
the persecutions. The Press has been—and still is—brought 
ander a rigorous censorship and not permitted to mention the sub- 
jects most interesting to every citizen. Extravagances of censors 
attained the highest pitch about ten years ago. Censors then did 
not allow the word “ Polish,” but changed it into “our.” They 
did not permit the Polish national poets to he called*by their 
Christian names; the word “ patriot” was never allowed to appear, 
and such expressions as “a citizen loving his country” were not 
tolerated as they were suspected by censors to be substitutes for 
“ patriot.” 

Now imagine the life of a Polish boy of the middle classes. 
When at home he was taught his native language, from his mother’s 
lips he heard the stories of former Polish heroes, and imbibed the 
patriotism which inflamed former generations. In the works of 
the great Polish poets —Mickiewicz and Slowacki—he read passages 
unequalled for strength by anything in the world’s literature. He 
studied history, and saw that there were only two countries—Poland 
and England—who have developed independently a popular system 
of legislation. He saw that ancient Polish law guaranteed indi- 
vidual liberties by its principle: ‘No man can be detained in 
prison without trial.” Now the boy goes to a school. Here he is not 
permitted to speak Polish, even to his comrades. He is compelled 
to speak a foreign tongue, Russian. The Russian teacher tells him 
that there is no Polish nation, and laughs at Polish martyrs and all 
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things sacred to the boy. The boy cannot protest by a single word, 
or he would be expelled. In the depths of his soul there grows 
up not only a pain of humiliation, but a hatred of his teachers and 
of the whole system of denationalisation. Only at home or among 
his trusted fellows can he sometimes permit his feelings to be ex- 
pressed in words. So he grows up in two worlds—one, official and 
loyal, and another, of his real feelings, known only to himself and 
to his nearest friends. 

After years of such a life in the intermediate school our boy 
goes to the university. He cannot aspire to join the civil service, 
to become a teacher or a judge, so probably he takes up the medical 
or the engineering faculty. But in the university as well he feels _ 
the permanent weight of bureaucratic régime: he would like to read 
some foreign books on history or sociology, and he finds out that the 
books are not permitted at all in the empire; he is of sociable dis- 
position and would like to join a students’ debating union, and he 
can do it only by becoming a member of a secret debating society. 
He makes up a class of a few children and teaches them to read and 
write, and for this fact alone he is liable to fine or imprisonment. 
If he is given too much to this sort of activity and does it impru- 
dently, he may be sent to Siberia, perhaps to the very same spot to 
which his father or grandfather were formerly deported. But this 
happens seldom. Generally his life, as indeed the life of every 
man and woman in Poland, becomes a constant passive struggle 
with the existing system, an evasion of laws and regulations which 
attempt to annihilate the existence of the nation. And people go 
on living, inwardly chafing against oppression, and dissatisfied that 
they have no opportunity to protest openly against it. 

If the educated classes have reason to rezard the Russian rule 
with animosity, then the workmen have twice as many. Trade 
unions are prohibited by iaw ; strikes are considered to be a criminal 
offence ; during strikes workmen are pacified by troops; during 
hours of leisure they are supervised by spies and gendarmes; during 
hours of labour they are guarded by the special ‘‘ factory police,” 
which represents a quite original Russian invention in the domain 
of relations between capital and labour. So you see that the life 
of workmen in Poland is full of possibilities quite unknown to their 
fellows in this country. At present one-fourth of the male adults 
in Poland is employed in factories and mines. Without schools, 
without clubs and meetings, without public libraries, the Polish 
workmen have’ no visible opportunity of any intellectual life. 
Nevertheless, this life exists. Under such conditions this mass of 
workmen forms a most fruitful ground for the socialist propaganda, 
Secret societies and secret clubs exist everywhere among industrial 
population and spread the revolutionary ideas. 
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When we go among the peasants we find there also dissatisfaction 
with the Russian rule. Polish peasants pay taxes which are three- 
fifth times higher than those paid by peasants in Russia proper; 
they pay exorbitant rates for the Governmental compulsory insurance 
against fire. If a peasant stays at home, he pays bribes to police 
and officials; if he goes to live in towns, he must pay for his pass- 
port. The elementary schools are few and their number increases 
very slowly. (In 1867 there was one school for every 2827 inhabi- 
tants; in 1898 one for 2524.) The Lithuanian provinces repre- 
sent the only spot in Europe, if not in the whole world, where, 
during the last forty years, the number of schools diminished not 
only proportionally but absolutely. Besides, the schools which 
exist are despised and distrusted by the population and regarded as 
quite useless, as the instruction is given in Russian, while the only 
language known to the population is Polish. 

Such are, roughly speaking, the conditions of our existence. 
Forty years of violent oppression and systematic Russification have 
passed. What are the results? 

The results are directly opposite to those which were sought for 
by Russian statesmen. They have succeeded only in irritating the 
whole community, in hampering its work, and in fanning to a furious 
heat the very feelings they desired to extinguish. 

But let us see how these feelings were manifested during the last 
few months. 

The first occasion was given by the events of the war. The 
news about the first Russian reverses in Manchuria was received 
with open satisfaction. When Kuroki began his victorious cam- 
paign, popular belief in Poland saw in him the son of a Polish exile, 
Kurowski, who escaped from Siberia to Japan, and left there to his 
children the task of avenging the wrongs of Poland. Of course 
the story was a mere invention, but its popularity showed the mood 
of the masses. ‘he mobilisation of troops was the occasion for 
numerous demonstrations hostile to the Government, which often 
ended in bloody encounters with the police and regulars. During 
the second mobilisation (in December last) special precautions were 
taken by the authorities to preserve order. The military registra- 
tion offices were surrounded by cordons of soldiers; reservists 
classified for service were promptly conducted to railway stations to 
be despatched, under the guard of soldiers with loaded rifles, to the 
interior of Russia. In some districts near the Austrian and German 
frontiers, men called to the ranks were dragged from their beds in 
the middle of the night to prevent them from escaping. Several 
thousands of men liable to be called to active service fled abroad. 
And trains with reservists left stations amid shouts, ‘‘ Long live 
Kuroki!” “ Long live Japan!” 
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The mobilisation, sprung upon the people embittered already, 
has aroused an enormous amount of illwill towards the Govern- 
ment. There was something revolting in the idea that Poles must 
spill their blood in defence of the same Russia which had been 
oppressing them for generations. The whole nation, and the 
labouring classes especially, were brought to a state of considerable 
excitement. Its condition last winter was like that of a highly 
inflammable matter, waiting only for the igniting spark. 

Such a spark was the news of the events in St. Petersburg 
on the “ Red Sunday.” Within less than a week all the 
factories of Warsaw and Lodz were at a standstill, shops 
and restaurants were closed, tramways and cabs stopped circula- 
tion. You then read in the papers that in Poland a “ general 
strike ” began. In fact, it was not only a strike, but a gigan- 
tic political demonstration. Demands formulated by strikers 
were: freedom of speech, of the press, and of combination, re- 
introduction of the Polish language in all the institutions of the 
country, the dismissal of Russian officials from public posts, con- 
vocation of the Polish Diet in Warsaw. Even the majority of 
economic demands of the strikers, as the reform of factory inspec- 
tion, extension of hygiene regulations, concerned the Government 
more than the manufacturers and accentuated the political character 
of the movement. 

The strikes soon spread all over the country, affecting about half 
a million of men. All the industries stopped working; railway 
traffic was interrupted. This epidemic of strikes was quite unique 
in history, as it affected classes of society which have never before 
taken part in such a movement: clerks in banks and offices, shop 
assistants, chemists, domestic servants, musicians, barbers, theatrical 
artists, school children—all went on strike. They say that even 
pickpockets and thieves went on strike and stopped stealing for a 
week, their demand being the reduction of 25 per cent., instead 
of 75, of the share taken by the police in the division of spoils, 

In Warsaw the feeling of animosity towards the Russian ad- 
ministration was expressed by an attack on the State spirit shops, 
by the tearing down of Russian emblems from over doors of certain 
shops, by erasing Rassian inscriptions, Spirit (a Government 
monopoly) was poured into the canals, some spirit shops were set 
on fire, some demolished, Those who attempted to take advantage 
of the confusion to drink or steal were mercilessly punished by the 
crowd, Meanwhile the military poured into the streets, and volleys 
of rifle fire and revolver shots began to rattle through the city. 
The hooligan element, present in all large towns, is disproportionally 
large in Warsaw, as the administration has the method of creating 
in the suburbs settlements of criminals newly liberated from prison. 
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This element rushed into the streets to avail itself of the opportunity 
presented by disorders. The soldiery shot at random in the streets, 
attacked solitary passers-by, poured volleys not only into the crowds 
attacking spirit shops but also into the general public, but remained 
lenient towards the professional criminals pillaging the shops. 
Soldiers themselves participated in the looting of shops to such a 
degree that the fact had to be mentioned in the Russian official 
paper together with some plausible excuse. In some places barri- 
cades were erected, and here the most sanguinary contests occurred. 
The number of persons killed in the streets during three days 
amounted to 600. The Russian official conception of decency was 
shown by the circular in which medical men were ordered to notify 
to the police any wounded persons to whom they should be called in. 

In some provincial centres the strikers, owing to the lack of 
military force on the spot, enjoyed comparative freedom of action 
for several days. Crowded meetings were held, literature was dis- 
tributed freely in the streets and Polish songs were sung. But 
already after a few days this liberty was, after several successful 
infantry charges, superseded by the conditions known to outsiders 
as ‘* perfect order.” 

Almost simultaneously with the industrial strike there broke out 
in Warsaw a strike of University students and of boys and girls 
attending intermediate schools. The demands formulated by these 
unique strikers were the introduction of Polish instead of Russian, 
as the colloquial language in the schools, substitution of Poles for 
teachers of Russian nationality, &., &c. As ordinary measures 
(I understand under this term, the employment of military force as 
well) failed to induce the boys and girls to “ go back to work,” the 
authorities tried to secure the co-operation of their parents. For 
the first time in forty years a public gathering of a semi-political 
nature was permitted for a discussion upon the school troubles. 
The parents, after hearing the speech made by the official head of 
education in Poland, Mr. Schwartz, passed a resolution denouncing 
the existing system of education and demanding the introduction 
of Polish schools; present schools, according to the resolution, are 
to remain closed until the new schools are established. Thus the 
school strike received the sanction of society, and continues 
spreading from Warsaw to the provinces and extending over both 
lower and technical schools. 

As the industrial strike gradually subsided, the school question 
began to play the most prominent part among the problems of the 
day, and the efforts of Polish society are now concentrated upon 
this particular question. A memorial was lately drawn up, and a 
deputation went to St. Petersburg to present it to the Government. 
This memorial was so characteristic, that I cannot refrain from 
quoting a part of it. It runs as follows :— 
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“ Years of arbitrary bureaucratic illegality have driven the Polish 
public to despair. The chronic misery which the social organism of the 
country suffers has sapped its strength, and in many ways paralysed its 
activity ; but of all its open wounds the one most acutely felt is the 
exclusion of the Polish language from schools and public institutions. 

“We are a people of twenty millions, and we regard our native tongue 
as the centre of our national life, the most precious treasure of our 
civilisation. Therefore our children, tormented and forced from their 
nature, have, from their own initiative, caring nothing for consequences, 
left the Russian schools and demanded Polish schools, real and loving 
mothers of the national development. Neither persuasion nor threats 
could stifle on the lips of the children the protest which had lain silently 
in the hearts of their parents, a protest against denationalisation, false- 
hood and demoralisation of personal character. 

“Should our hope prove vain, we consider it our duty to warn the. 
Government of the pernicious results which we fear may follow. The 
wave of general discontent now sweeping over the Empire affects all 
classes of society in Poland, and there it is strengthened by the additional 
force of the universal hatred felt against the system of Russification. . . 
We believe, though we do not venture to assert, that the recent disturb- 
ances are only the first symptoms of a chronic fever which will rage as 
long as the oppression continues. A nation condemned to live under 
conditions destructive to its natural and cultural development, must, 
when violent changes begin in the State to which it belongs, enter upon 
a period of strain and agitation. 

‘‘ If the Government desires to regulate the conditions of our country 

otherwise than by sheer force, we hope that it will begin by introducing 
the Polish language into all elementary, intermediate and higher schools, 
. . . The document we bring . . . was entrusted to us by the thousands 
of parents whose signatures it bears, and it vitally concerns forty 
thousand children who demand the right to be taught in schools which 
shall be an instrument of education, not of political torture.” 


So ran the memorial. 

The Polish deputation returned from St. Petersburg without 
obtaining any concessions, or even any promise that concessions 
will be granted. And the Imperial rescript issued to the Governor- 
General of Warsaw (on March 27) speaks only of the “ exaggerated 
demands put forward by some circles of Polish society as to limita- 
tions of the State (Russian) language,” thus giving no hope that 
the Government is likely to grant the desired concession. In view 
of this attitude of the Government it was resolved to continue the 
school strike. Now 1600 university students have been expelled, 
the intermediate schools are closed, and the number of lower schools 
closed increases daily. Thousands of children remain at home, 
unwilling to accept knowledge in the form in which it is offered 
to them. And the parents, who in their time have suffered from 
these schools and know what they are like, uphold their children 
in their determination. 

To foresee what will be the outcome of the school question in 
Poland would mean foreseeing the outcome of the general move- 
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ment not only in Poland but in Russia as well, and this it would 
be idle to attempt. One thing is clear now: the Russian Govern- 
ment, by the policy of Russification which it has pursued during 
the last forty years, has created in Poland an entirely new 
situation, and has given to the Poles a basis for their national 
policy, which was lacking in all previous Polish movements. The 
régime to which the Poles were subjected after the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 and after, implied restrictions of many kinds, but 
these restrictions never touched upon any subject in which all 
classes of the nation alike were interested. The discontent which 
found its final expression in the Revolution of 1831 was caused 
chiefly by Alexander I. curtailing the prerogatives of the Polish 
Diet and Army. A multitude of causes were responsible for the 
ferment which culminated in the insurrection of 1863. But, what- 
ever may be said in favour of the unanimity of feeling permeating 
the nation in these days, the fact remains, that the peasants, had 
they realised it, of all classes the most deeply concerned, did not 
understand either their own interests or the aims of the active re- 
formers. But the persecutions of the Polish language, undertaken 
by the Russian Government during last few decades, irritated 
both the peasant aud the industrial class, which has come out of 
obscurity and begun to aspire to a share in national culture. So 
that the language question represents now a common tie uniting 
all classes of society. The Russian Government has never before 
had to face such unanimous opposition on any one given point. 
There is no formal co-operation between Conservative, Socialist, 
and Nationalist parties as to their attitude towards the question of 
language and school reform, and there are numerous divergences 
as to what tactics should be employed for furtherance of this aim. 
Bat the mere fact that similar demands are formulated by different 
classes of the nation, and by such widely different political parties, 
gives to these demands an importance and gravity which no formal 
alliance could ever give. 

The Russian Government offered recently some concessions. Poles 
are allowed to buy land in Lithuanian provinces from other Polish 
proprietors but not from Russians. The manifesto about religious 
toleration solved one of the most ghastly problems of our 
life, that of the members of the Greek United Church (Uniats) 
Over twenty thousand of most religious people, who refused to 
recognise the Russian Orthodox Church and were prevented from 
joining any other, preferred to live without any religious services: 
their children were not baptised, they did not attend services; now 
they have availed themselves of the manifesto and have joined the 
Roman Catholic Church. So at last the combined influence of 
Russian internal troubles and of victories gained by pagan Japanese 
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armies over Christian troops has brought to the people of the Russian 
Tsardom religious toleration. 

Still, with these exceptions, things remain in Poland as they 
were, and the extreme tension continues. A state of siege is pro- 
claimed in towns. The air is heavy as before a midsummer storm. Yet 
the situation does not seem to be so dark as before. And although 
at present the oppression is being felt perhaps more acutely than 
formerly, yet life seems less gloomy. It seems less gloomy because 
people no longer suffer in silence but protest openly. They are 
conscious of their strength and of future changes. And they have 
the hope, unknown before, that to-morrow will come the end of 


persecutions. 
T. Fmirowicz, 








Dre. 


THE QUARTER-CENTENNIAL OF THE 
SINGLE-TAX MOVEMENT. 


TWENTY-FIVE years have now passed since the seed of the Single 
Tax movement was sown among English-speaking communities by 
the publication of a book called Progress and Poverty. It is quite 
likely that a good percentage of the rising generation have not 
heard of the book. At the time it was published, however, it took 
the thinking world by storm. It dealt with the glaring dispropor- 
tion in the distribution of wealth in a bold and original manner, 
and by its stimulating effect upon economic thought, it may be 
said to have paved the way for that keen and widespread interest 
in economic questions which characterises the present day. Books 
on such topics as Socialism, the Wage Question, Public Ownership, 
&c., &c., are undoubtedly much more read now than they were 
twenty-five years ago, and while the importance of the topics them- 
selves ought, one would think, to secure them a hearing, yet if 
Progress and Poverty had not exploded the fiction that economic 
works must necessarily be dry reading, it is more than doubtful 
whether such studies would be as popular as they are to-day. 

This, I think, all opponents of the Single Tax doctrine will con- 
cede. That George was one of the very few writers who made 
economics as interesting as a romance is undeniable. Whether, as 
some contend, he made it interesting in the same way that Froude 
made history interesting, by drawing too largely on his imagination, 
is a point to be touched upon later. Nothing is easier than to 
sneer at economic theories and theorists, and, no doubt, there has 
been as much foolish theorising done in economics as in any other 
science, perhaps more. But we must have theories if we are to 
make laws; every law proceeds upon some theory, true or false ; 
and the self-opinionated practical man who has no use for theories 
and thinks he can do without them, is in reality upholding the most 
foolish theory of all, viz., that the present order of things is perfect ; 
in other words, that throughout all the upheavals and revolutions 
which civilisation has gone through since her infancy, the only time 
that perfection stepped in was the very time when he happened to 
come upon the scene. Give me “ fax, fax, and not theories,” he is 
never tired of saying, but unless he knows the relativeness of the 
“ fax,” he does not even know the “fax.” He is in the same 
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position as the Irishman who, on hearing a loud knock at the door, 
went and opened it, and finding nobody outside, brought back the 
information that it was “only a noise.” 

Economics deals with the very basis of our social life, and 
unless we are to “go it blindly” and refuse to acknowledge any 
such thing as cause and effect in the industrial and commercial 
panorama which is going on around us, we must have theories, even 
though they should be, as they must in this stage of knowledge 
necessarily be, no more than approximations to the truth. The 
Single Tax is one of these theories, or rather, it is both a theory 
and a remedy in one. Such a dual method of treatment is not 
without its drawbacks. Many critics who would not object to . 
George’s diagnosis, so long as it remained a diagnosis, object to it 
very strongly because it is accompanied by a prescription which they 
dislike for personal reasons. The Single Tax theory ascribes the 
existence of so much poverty in the midst of so much wealth to the 
system of private ownership of land. It asserts that land, not 
being wealth properly so-called, but merely the material out of which 
wealth can be produced, should always be public, and not private, 
property. Land being limited in supply, and there being more users 
than owners, it follows that those. who own the land of the country 
will be able to dictate the terms upon which the remainder of the 
population who want to use land may do so, Rent (or ground rent, 
to be more precise) is the name generally given to the tribute or 
tax which the landowner thus levies upon the industry or enterprise 
of those to whom he lets land. Its amount will increase with the 
demand for land, and as every improvement in the arts and in the 
organisation of society increases this demand, so it also increases 
rent, and tends to widen the economic chasm between the land- 
owning and the land-using classes. 

This much being admitted, the question arises how to bring about 
the public ownership of it without dividing the land up between 
all the citizens entitled to use it. George’s plan is to leave the 
present landowners in possession, nominally at least, and to tax 
them up to the full annual value of their land, thus making the 
whole community ultimately the beneficial owner, The Government 
having this large sum at its disposal, could afford to remit every 
other tax it now collects. Industry and enterprise being thus re- 
lieved would, it is claimed, flourish by leaps and bounds, and as no 
one could then keep land idle capriciously, no reserve prices being 
allowed, there would be no limit to production except the limit of 
productivity of the land. Whether, ultimately, the fear of Malthus, 
—that population would outrun substance—would be realised, need 
not concern us here except to state that that contingency, if it is 
ever likely to occur, is less likely to occur under a system which 
would give free scope to industry—thereby increasing subsistence 
VoL. 164.—No, 6. 22 
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—than under a system which penalises industry and thereby checks 
the supply of subsistence. 

The above is a rough. outline of the Single Tax doctrine as 
preached by George and believed in by his followers. So far as 
the underlying principle of the scheme is concerned, there is really 
nothing new about it. The equal rights of all men to the use of 
the earth were recognised by all the laws and customs which have 
come down to us from antiquity ; at least as clearly as we could ex- 
pect them to be in those simple times. They are seen in the old 
Jewish laws, as well as in the Celtic custom of tanistry and in the 
system of common lands which survived so long in England, and is 
not absolutely extinguished there even yet. Indeed, ever since 
men began to form societies, it is difficult to imagine their asso- 
ciating together except upon some basis of equality of opportunity 
as regards facilities for fishing, hunting, &c. So far from this idea 
of common ownership of land being a new one, it is the contrary 
idea, that of private ownership, which is comparatively new. It is 
one of the legacies left us by the feudal system. In the days when 
there was little other wealth than land, the equal right of all men to 
land was probably never questioned, but later on when wealth began 
to tuke so many other shapes, and men found employment in so 
many non-agricultural occupations, that right was quietly allowed 
to lapse, and another so-called right allowed to grow up in its stead 
—the right of the crown-tenant to actual ownership. This latter 
right the Single Taxers deny; and they deny it not only in respect 
of the original usurpers, but also in respect of their present-day 
descendants and successors. 

The Single Tax, therefore, aims at restoring an old system, but 
in a new way, a way that conforms to the advanced conditions of 
modern civilisation. It does not divide the land in equal shares 
and give each man his share; it simply takes the rent of the land 
and gives each man his share of that. Under its operation it is 
claimed that all inequality of opportunity would be practically wiped 
out. Men would still have to toil for their living, but they would 
not need to toil nearly as much, and no man who was willing to 
toil need want for a living. There would still be some people richer 
than others, but the divergency would not be great, and it would 
be a healthy divergency, being based upon the difference in men’s 
industry and skill, aud not upon the relation in which they stood to 
the source of all wealth. 

Looking back upon the past quarter of a century, it cannot, I 
think, be claimed that the above ideas have taken such deep root 
in popular thought as might have been expected from the reception 
which George’s book first met with. At that time the landlord in- 
terest was thrown into a state of alarm, and many able pens were 
hard at work trying to prove that George had found a mare’s nest; 
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that whatever isis right, and that all is for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds. But there is little uneasiness in the landlords’ 
camp to-day. The wholesale confiscation which they then saw 
looming in the distance has not taken place. The trend of events 

in recent years in connection with public transactions with regard 
to land has not been calculated to alarm the landlords. In America 
we see public lands still given out to private individuals by the 
Federal Government with the same lavish disregard as of old tor 

the overriding rights of the whole community, and we see the 

people of the State of Colorado rejecting a proposal which would 

permit of the taxation of land values for public purposes. In 

Ireland, which is probably the most landlord-ridden country in the- 
world, we see legislation passed to get rid of landlords, not by 

taxing them out on George’s plan, but by buying them out on a 

basis of from twenty-five to thirty years’ purchase on their rentals, 

In England, where there is a land tax dating back a couple of hun- 

dred years, and which, if carried out as originally intended, and 

applied to the actual valuation of land to-day in that country, 

ought to bring in something like £40,000,000 per annum ; it brought 

in last year only £725,000. The tax is based upon an antiquated 

valuation, and we see no tendency to rectify the abuse; indeed, it 

would seem the tendency is the other way. These facts do not 

show that George’s theories are likely soon to become operative, so 

far at least as farm land is concerned. Public sentiment evidently 

regards as confiscation any attempt to resume without compensation 

ownership of lands which have been purchased by the present 

owners or their predecessors, and the profits on which are not above 

the average rate of interest on investments. 

But when we come to urban lands the case looks somewhat different. 
Here the prospects of the Single Taxers are more encouraging, and 
it is well to bear in mind that the urban land problem has be- 
come in progressive countries, owing to the increasing concen- 
tration of population, the more important of the two. George and 
his followers make no distinction between rural and urban lands, 
But the popular mind does make a distinction between the two 
cases. In the towns it can be seen more clearly than elsewhere 
that it is the pressure of population that gives its value to land; 
that a landowner may do nothing to the land, but leave it idle for a 
number of years, and yet all the time it may be rising in value 
because of the public improvements which are going on around it, 
or to other social ‘causes in which he, as owner, has neither act nor 
part. The owner might cry “confiscation ” if it were proposed to 
substantially tax this ‘‘unearnt increment,” but the public would 
scarcely re-echo the cry. In Great Britain there is, and has been 
for years, a strong agitation for a law to enable the municipalities to 
raise their revenues in whole or in part from land values alone, 
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and such a law will certainly be passed when the Liberals get in 
power, if not before. A beginning has also been recently made in 
New York City, where for the first time the land values are shown 
separately from the improvement values in the assessors’ reports. 
This, while not in itself the thin end of the Single Tax wedge, is 
an opening through which the wedge can be readily driven. When 
once the land values are separated from the improvement values in 
city property, the proposition to put all the tax on the former and 
exempt the latter from taxation is bound to make headway. The 
stimulus which this would give to improvements would be a valuable 
object-lesson in the economics of taxation, and one which is badly 
needed. Single Taxers believe that the benefits which would flow 
from the adoption of their principle, even on a small scale, would 
be so noticeable that it would lead to its general adoption. 

There is, I think, a ready explanation for the fact that the Single 
Tax doctrine is not making more progress than it isdoing. One of 
the pillars on which the doctrine rests is the assumption that land is 
limited in supply. But in the present state of international ethics 
this assumption does not hold good. While, taking the globe as a 
whole, its area cannot be increased by any amount of human exertion, 
the effective economic areas of individual countries can be, and are, 
increased by conquest or colonisation of foreign territory. The 
effect of such methods as these is to make the supply of land appear 
practically inexhaustible—so far, at least, as the “‘ superior races” 
are concerned. The great land-owning dukes of England tell their 
disinherited fellow-countrymen, with apparent success, that the 
Anglo-Saxon race must look for its inheritance to the wide world, 
and not to the couple of paltry little islands where the race was 
born and bred. The practical meaning of this doctrine is, “ Go and 
rob others as we have robbed you.” The advice is being taken 
only too willingly. This system of international land-robbery, 
dignified by the euphonious name of imperialism, is one of the 
strongest movements in the world to-day, all the great nations—not 
excluding this country—being involved in this insatiable hunt for 
cheap real estate. In a book written by one of the federal legis- 
lators, in which the question of the probable break-up of China is 
dealt with, the seizure by this country of some of China’s natural 
resources is advocated as a necessary means of finding employment 
for the American working man! Now, so long as such conceptions 
of justice and national interest prevail—so long as the inhabitants 
of the stronger nations think more of depriving the inhabitants of 
the weaker nations of their rights than they do of recovering their 
own—so long must such movements as the Single Tax be side- 
tracked and impeded. The wail of the disinherited cannot be 
smothered, but it will be met by various Socialistic sops and plasters, 
which may remove the outward manifestation of the economic 
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disorder, but cannot remove the source of the malady. Of this class 
are Government regulation of the hours of labour, working mens’ 
insurance, &c.—measures which are no substitute for economic 
freedom, but which serve the sufficient purpose of postponing the 
day of reckoning. That Socialism is making more progress than 
the Single Tax is a subject of boast by many Socialists, and must, 
I think, be conceded by whoever observes the trend of modern 
legislation, But there is nothing strange in the circumstance—in- 
deed, it is what one naturally expects in the present stage of 
popular enlightenment. lLandlordism and Socialism have much in 
common. Both areinterferences with economic liberty, but one is 
injurious interference and the other is beneficial interference. So 
long ag economic liberty is denied, the latter will be necessary to 
counteract the former. But the effect will only be temporary, and 
sooner or later it must become apparent to all thinking men that 
the true policy for the nation is not to be killing people with 
cruelty to-day and with kindness to-morrow, but to level the field of 
opportunity for all, and, having done that, to let each man work out 
his own economic salvation in the way he deems best. The Single 
Tax would give all men an approximately equal chance to earn 
living, and it is the only remedy yet proposed that is at all likely 
to do so. 


T. ScANLON. 








Dzc. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Po.iTicaL life in England to-day is fast undergoing a change. The 
great parties—Liberal and Conservative—are getting more and 
more split up into conflicting groups by the trend of modern 
thought and life. What modernity demands of politicians is more 
and more of the unfettered freedom of the individual and groups of 
individuals to the limit of their rights, and the consequent power 
of the statesman as an independent factor. This latter element is 
becoming more prominent, as being untrammelled by parties and 
creeds, and giving to the best educated individuality the freest 
scope for its assertion. This is, as it should be, to develop the man 
and give him a mind of hisown. Whatever can be learned from 
parties and creeds of a utilitarian nature such will learn; but reason 
and conscience will more definitely support the best measures, for 
the greatest good of the greatest number. Thus the more all-round 
and educated Parliamentary representatives become, the more will 
they take an impartial view and give a true impartial decision. 
This will effect the greater consolidation of the State, and bring out 
the best results of educated public opinion. 

To-day, if there is one great political question requiring an un- 
biassed political judgment and a free personal decision, and which 
will have to be settled sooner or later, it is that of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England. Public opinion is, after many 
years of thought, now beginning to wish for a public settlement of 
the question. It is a question affecting closely the great majority 
of the English people, and especially as modern criticism of the 
Bible and religion has greatly influenced educated opinion. 

Time was when practically all the English people were members 
of the English Church, and this, of course, strengthened the idea of 
an Established Church ; but now we find that barely half the popu- 
lation are members of the Church of England, and of these latter 
many are indifferent members, and, to a great extent, only attach 
themselves to the State Church for social prestige. Outside the 
Established Church are very large numbers of Free Churchmen 
and Free Churchwomen, who conscientiously object to an Estab- 
lished Church, and have, out of their zeal, built their own places of 
worship, and support them of their voluntary will. Outside this 
latter body there are many who, for various reasons, do not support 
any Church at all. The Church of England, therefore, is in a very 
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different position to what she was in the past, and at the present 
time occupies a position which is an injustice to the majority of 
the English people. Her position, apart from much good work 
which she is doing, calls for a change, in view of the variety of 
educated opinion on questions of religion and ethics. 

In view, also, of the various divisions in the Anglican Church 
herself on ritual, Biblical criticism, discipline, &c., as well as on 
government, she requires, for her own good, freedom from State 
control, with absolute freedom to manage her own affairs, within 
her just rights, and without any interference from those outside 
her pale. Many members of the State Church recognise this fact 
most clearly, and long for this freedom, which at present is not in 
any sense possessed. Disestablishment, therefore, is required, 
without any injury to the great religious and social work of the 
Church of England, to effect justice for herself, and justice for 
those outside her ranks. 

I. What is the meaning of Disestablishment ? 

It means the termination of the Church of England as a State 
Church with State prestige and State privileges. It means the 
Anglican Church becoming a Free Church, with her own work to 
recommend her, and that only, and the grant to her of the entire 
management of her own affairs. It at once excludes outsiders from 
any position or say in the Church of England when the latter 
ceases to be established. It gives a freedom of position, which 
would make the Anglican Church rely entirely on the support of 
her members, and do her own work in her own way. The Anglican 
Church, for Anglicans alone, would then be the great principle for 
her position and work. No State privilege would then bolster up 
inefficient ministers, laity, or work. Merit, and merit alone, would 
be at the absolute disposal of clergy and Church laity, A dis- 
satisfied laity would then have full power by a representative Synod 
to conduct the business of the disestablished Church, and give en- 
forced power to its rales and principles. The clergy would then 
be all elected, and responsible to the representative Synod, and 
thus the members of the Anglican Church would control it. The 
congregation would elect their minister, subject to the approval of 
the Bishop of the diocese; the Bishop would be elected by the 
clergy and laity of the diocese, and the Archbishop by the Bishops 
of the province. Cathedral clergy would be appointed by the 
Bishop of the diocese, and the latter would make all other clerical 
appointments in his diocese, while lay officials would have a similar 
election. The Archbishops would have no Dioceses and do Provincial 
work, All alike would be approved of and removable by the re- 
presentative Synod of the disestablished Church, which would itself 
be elected by the clergy and laity of the whole Church, for a certain 
number of years. Thus this Synod would be the supreme authority 
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for appointments, directly or indirectly, as well as for the business, 
the doctrines, and the discipline of the Anglican Church. In this 
way would the Anglican Church be alone able to develop her full 
resources, limit them to her capacity, and only have efficient 
ministers and lay officials to carry on her work. 

II, What need is there for Disestablishment ? 

The special need is to free the Anglican Church from unjust 
restrictions, and do justice to those outside her pale. The need is 
getting greater now the Established Church can only claim barely 
half the population. This great majority outside is having to endure 
a great deal of injustice on account of the Church of England being 
established. There is an irritating prestige, a culpable self-assertion, 
at times a godless charity, an annoyipg precedence in secular matters, 
@ social slur, an unwarranted self-glorification. All these results 
create an immense amount of bad blood and strong animosity, 
which most fatally injure the national religious life. Disestablish- 
ment would remove a great deal of this evil, by limiting the 
Church of England to herself, and thus confiuing her within her 
own pale. 

Educated people have a perfect right to believe or disbelieve 
what their reason and conscience dictate, and no individual or 
body has any right to interfere in any way, so long as all parties 
keep within their rights and do not infringe on the rights of others. 
This is the need for Disestablishment : to remove those injurious 
results from a State Church, aud restrain much tactless zeal, which 
is apt to be a mania in itself, and a public nuisance to others, Any 
religious body is, at times, liable to overstep its just limitations, and 
thus defeat its purpose; but a State Church, backed up by only a 
minority, is every moment more liable to do it than any other body. 
The greatest need is, therefore, for the State to give absolute free- 
dom of religion to all her members, and to enforce on all the 
recognition of just rights in thought and action. For the State 
to go beyond this is to interfere with individual liberty, and endanger 
itself by grievances and anarchy. 

III. What would be the result of Disestablishment ? 

It would, first of all, give the Church of England herself all 
the freedom she requires to carry ont her work in her own way. 
It would free her from the interference of non-members, who now, 
in many cases, do their best to injure her, and mar her mission. 
It would consolidate her forces and decrease much of the division 
now seen within her. Representation would rule her throughout, 
and thus the Church laity would take more interest in her affairs, 
and, having greater power, would give more liberally to her cause. 
Disestablishment might limit ber means, but this would only compel 
her, and rightly so, to limit her work to what she can efficiently 
perform, and also limit the number of her ministers and lay officials 
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tothe number actually required. It would compel her to have only 
efficient ministers, and those duly qualified for their ministerial 
work. It would have Bishops, priests, and deacons by election only, 
and also lay officials, and thus give congregations, societies, and 
other organisations by election the ministers and lay officials they 
desire. It would remove, to a very great extent, that favouritism 
in Church affairs and appointments, which often sacrifices the 
Church, to influence and money, for the inefficient and unpopular. 
It would give free scope to merit in all appointments, and thus 
bring to the front the talent in the Church. It would, at once, 
exclude all those clergy and laity who are only where they are for 
State and social prestige. It would develop the resources of the 
Anglican Church, and at the same time, by removing her State 
privileges, give more justice and contentment to those outside her 
communion. The minority would then be entirely prohibited from 
causing religious and social irritation to the majority. Unless an 
Established Church has all, or, at least the great majority, of profess- 
ing religious people within her pale, she impedes religious work, 
and thus has no right to exist as such. 

No doubt the Church of Englend has done and is doing a vast 
amount of excellent Christian work among the British people. Still, 
some of this work is no doubt at the expense of outsiders as the 
work of a State Church. Disestablishment would prevent this 
injustice to non-members of the Anglican Church by limiting the 
latter's work to her own adherents. It would still leave her the 
power of proselytism by peaceful persuasion, and by desirable evan- 
gelistic efforts ; but would give her no lawful means for causing any 
interference with the rights of others. Dise:tablishment would also 
result in great economies, and prevent a great deal of the present 
overlapping of Churches, societies, and evangelistic agencies. It 
would bring the Christian Churches more together, and thus tend 
towards the unity of Christ’s Church. It would make Church work 
at home efficient in methods and results, before spending so much 
labour and money on foreign soil. It would centre the power and 
life of the Anglican Church in her communicants, her only full 
members, and thus concentrate her reality. 

To sum up: By Disestablishment,I merely mean the liberation 
of the Church of England from State patronage and control, and 
the absolute possession by her of the property she can justly claim. 
No robbery of her rights and possessions must be allowed in any 
way. The State must have full control over State affairs for the 
general benefit of the nation and Empire. The Churches, as 
embracing private opinions and beliefs, must be free to do their 
work in their own way, and the State must enforce on them the 
duty of keeping within their own rights, and of recognising the 
rights of others. 
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Disestablishment, by limiting the Church of England in various 
ways, will mean that the Anglican Church will confine her ministra- 
tions to her own members and to those anxious to join her com- 
munion. This will mean that many outsiders will be then without 
her influence and ministrations. These outsiders must be looked 
after by the State and some mutual and desirable evangelistic 
agencies, and thus some general moral and spiritual influences 
brought to bear upon them, for their own good and that of the 
community, until they become members of some Christian Church 
or some non-Christian Church. Disestablishment may mean fewer 
Anglican churches, or a community of churches, and also fewer 
ministers; but what it lacks in quantity the Disestablished Church 
will gain in quality and resource. This is the best educated 
opinion to-day, and before long it will give effect to its decision. 

Religion, as an eteruval character-builder, will always rank at the 
summit of mentality awongst the majority of intelligent people, 
wad continue to leaven public opinion. The more freedom it has 
iu itself the more will it reveal its potency for the best life for 
humanity. 


Marcus CARLYLE. 























THE NURSE OF THE FUTURE. 


Every profession has its turn of public attention, and just now the 
problems connected with nursing are very much to the fore. Like 
all other forms of specialisation, the cult of nursing has developed 
along lines which began in generalisation. Formerly it was the 
duty of the servant man to nurse his sick master, and of the 
servant maid to nurse her sick mistress. Amongst the poor, the 
kindly neighbour or the old relative helped in sickness, and per- 
formed the last offices of death. The lady of the castle, too, con- 
sidered it as part of the responsibilities of her station in life to 
understand the distilling of herbs and the making of ointments, 
and to obtain some knowledge of the treatment of wounds and 
diseases. The members of the religious houses also looked upon 
diseases of the body as comitg within their ken, and combined 
medical and surgical nursing of the sick body with earnest care for 
the welfare of the sick soul. Science may have been absent, but 
devotion was always present, and in nursing much love covers lack 
of many cuffs and collars. The science and the knowledge were 
up to the standard of the times, but the reverence which was paid 
to the human body, as being the tabernacle of the soul, was far 
greater then amongst the religious orders than now amongst the 
professional nursing class. 

When the religious communities, full of good works, were re- 
placed by district visitors full of good words, the nursing of the 
sick fell out of the hands of the Church. When the dominion of 
the squire was replaced by the independent rights of the villagers, 
the responsibility of the chatelaine of the castle ceased, and she 
handed over her nursing functions to the village nurse, and became 
free to spend her unoccupied time on the Nile, or at Monte Carlo, 
and to make London her home instead of her ancestral village. 

Of course most people date the origin of the nursing profession 
from the work of Florence Nightingale, but really that was only a 
moment of crystallisation in an evolutionary process from general- 
isation to specialisation. The horrors of the Crimean mortality 
and neglect and muddle stirred the popular mind so deeply that 
the self-devotion and heroic services of Florence Nightingale set 
flame to a mass of pent-up sympathy for suffering, which—since 
the abolition of religious houses—had had no such outlet for its 
manifestation. She was not the first nurse, but she was rather the 
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first non-religious nurse who possessed the self-sacrifice and spirit 
of obedience and devotion which had previously been displayed by 
the members of the religious sisterhoods who had done nursing. It 
was not her science or technical skill which made Florence 
Nightingale a great nurse, for in these she was probably not equal 
to many of the abbesses and charity sisters: who had-worked for the 
sick poor for many a decade before she was born. Her claim to 
be a pioneer nurse lay in her entire and loving devotion to the 
sick, and her intense and well-balanced purpose to minimise their 
pains and to soothe their sufferings on the best lines which the 
science of her time could direct. It is only in so far as this spirit 
is found that the real work of Florence Nightingale can be said to 
be perpetuated. 

The lack of the spirit can never be made up by miles of pink 
gauze, or tons of blue wool, or thousands of clinical thermometers 
boldly carried by regiments of women in scarlet-lined cloaks, The 
Boer War was a striking illustration of the change that had come 
over women since the fall of Sevastapool. From the trenches of 
the Crimea the face of the worn sister was as the peaceful vision of 
an angel which brought a glimpse of God’s sacrifice into the burn- 
ing pit of hell. In the Boer War the sick man in a clean ward 
was not infrequently “that grumbling No. 19”—-while the pretty, 
clean nursing caps and aprons were not always absent from the 
officers’ jollities. Not one, but scores of soldiers who were through 
the campaign, have told me the same story. “Oh yes, the army 
Sisters were all right to give you medicines and take your tem- 
perature, and to go round with the doctors, but to really look after 
you, and mother you when you were sick, they were no good. Give 
me some of the old Boer women, or the native boys, for real 
nursing and making you comfortable.” The army Sisters were 
mainly good women, and were diplomad and very skilled, but as a 
class they were professional and not devotional, and thus were not 
the lineal descendants of either the religious nuns or of Florence 
Nightingale’s nurses. 

Little by little, in England, nursing has come to be more and 
more specialised. Ladies of position no longer consider it part of 
a womanly duty to tend the sick of their own household. They 
consider it more fitting to send out for “trained nurse.” The chate- 
laine of the castle no longer feels it necessary to know how to pro- 
vide ease for the sick labourers on her estate. She thinks it more 
fitting to send one of her village girls for a short “ course of train- 
ing,” and then to instal her in uniform as her “village nurse.” 
The adoption of a pretty and distinctive uniform, worn in public, 
was the real starting point of the modern professional nurse. A 
woman in nursing uniform is essentially a specialised member of 
the community, The uniform gave a status, and an attractive 
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status, to those thousands of young women who wanted occupation 
and status, or status without much occupation—and the result of 
this has been that uniforms of all sorts of shapes and patterns and 
colours and styles have been irresponsibly devised and irresponsibly 
worn for the most various motives—some of which were the motives 
of devotion to the sick, and the wish to sacrifice the self, to relieve 
the pains of others. And so it has come to pass that a parody on 
the old apothegm is as true to-day of nurses as it was then of the 
monk. Then it was true ‘‘ce n’est pas l’habit qui fait le mdine” ; 
now it is equally true, “it is not the cloak which makes the 
nurse.” 

I believe that the time will come when the religious spirit will 
speak again in our midst, and that the nursing of the sick will 
once more be largely undertaken by sanctified but scientific women. 
Not, of course, by the Roman or the Anglican bodies or by those 
multitudinous sects who call themselves Christians, but by a wider 
catholic spirit that recoguises that God is beyond creed and above 
name, and that they who worship Him—whether Christians, Mo- 
hamedans, Buddhists, or what not—must worship Him in the 
service of spirit, and of sacrifice, and of truth. 

Meanwhile the subject is one which has to be treated upon a 
purely business basis. We have a specialised portion of the com- 
munity holding themselves out to the public as possessing a certain 
amount of skill and knowledge, and asking a remuneration for their 
services at a skilled rate of salary, and wearing a certain uniform 
as @ badge of their calling, and as a public proclamation of their 
skill. By the ordinary laws of most civilised communities it 
becomes necessary to protect both classes of people. In the first 
place, nurses who have the skill they profess must be protected 
against those who would oust them by falsely pretending to possess 
the same or greater skill, In the second place, the public who are 
asked to pay for the skill they need, must be protected against those 
who only falsely pretend to possess the skill they proffer. Thus, 
the legislator, when he turns his attention to this portion of the 
needs of the community, is bound to inquire if there are any ten- 
dencies at work to cause either or both of these parties to suffer 
injustice, and if so, how best the evil may be remedied. 

As to the evil itself, I do not think that any one can close his 
eyes to the fact that large numbers of women are putting on a 
nurse’s uniform, or a colourable imitation of it, meant to deceive, 
who do not possess the skill which the uniform does or should be- 
token. I think that the greatest sufferers from this are the higher 
members of the nursing profession themselves. It might be 
thought that it would be the ordinary public who would get the 
most deceived and be the most injured. I do not, however, think that 
this is so, for a nurse is usually called into a case at the request of 
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a doctor, and he it is who ordinarily selects the nurse, and he 
always has the right to send away at once a nurse who appeared to 
him incompetent, or whom. he found to be improperly trained. The 
doctor either knows a number of nurses, and knows their capacity, 
and knows of their training, and sends for one of them, or he 
applies to a nursing home to send a nurse to the case. He has the 
technical knowledge necessary to discriminate, and therefore it is 
merely necessary for him to specify that the nurse who is to be sent 
to the case has had such and such a training, and if he takes the 
trouble to do this, I do not see what further security he would get 
by having a nurse who is upon a Register, or is recognised by 
some Government test. 

Again, the matron of a nursing home is, if she chooses to exer- 
cise it, in a position which specially fits her to know the capacities 
of the nurses she employs. She knows their training before she 
engages them, and the time they spend with her in a small house 
enables her to know more of their individual characters than can 
ever be discovered by the administrative head of a large hospital. 
Farther, too, even if the doctor makes no specification, but leaves 
the selection of the nurse to the matron of the nursing home, he is 
well assured beforehand that she will not wilfully deceive him— 
from a mere business interest—because the success of her home 
depends on the patronage of the doctor, and if a doctor found that 
a nursing home sent out incompetent nurses, he would promptly 
refuse to engage a nurse from this home again but would go else- 
where. As the competition is keen, he would have no difficulty 
in immediately obtaining good nurses from some other source of 
supply. 

The very fact of there being keen competition, and of nursing 
homes being conducted by trained nurses, who know what nurses 
should be, and of nurses being usually engaged by a doctor who 
has great power to help a home or to prevent it being successful, 
makes the risk to the public, in serious cases, very much less than 
people suppose, The risk lies in lay people sending to a strange 
nursing home for a nurse, and in their trying to get a “cheap” 
nurse, and in their employing a nurse who is irresponsibly prac- 
tising on her own account, without, in either case, asking the 
opinion of their medical adviser. Although I think that the 
deception of the public, to their injury, is much less than might be 
supposed, it is none the less existent in a number of cases, and this 
should be, as far as possible, prevented. The real danger, however, 
in my opinion, lies to the nursing profession itself and to the higher 
class members of it. 

The presence of a large number of women of lower class educa- 
tion and inferior breeding, and with only a short training, wearing 
a uniform which is indistinguishable from that worn by women of 
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refinement and family who have had the best possible training, is, 
in itself, a cause of serious injury to the latter. It is not a matter 
of importance that these semi-trained, semi-educated women are 
only engaged in “village norsing,” or “district nursing,” or 
“monthly nursing,” or ‘‘ workhouse nursing ”—the real point is 
that they pose as “ nurses,’’ and that by their conduct and manners 
and ignorances the whole profession of nursing gets lowered in the 
eye of the public until ‘“ Nurse” and ‘‘ Nurse-maid” are almost 
synonymous terms to some people. 

Now the House of Commons, anxious to find what would be the 
best to do to prevent an increase of this evil and to cure the exist- 
ing evil, appointed a Select Committee in June 1904. This Com- 
mittee examined thirty-four witnesses—doctors, hospital matrons, 
nursing home matrons, private nurses and lay experts—and after 
sifting the evidence, issued its report. The suggestions of this 
Committee are practically summed up as follows: 

(1) There should be a class called ‘Registered Nurses,” 
and the name “ Registered Nurse” should be a protected 
title, to be used only by those nurses who are approved by a 
Central Body. 

(2) The training necessary for admission to the Register 
should be decided from tithe to time by the Central Body. 

(3) It must, however, have been done at one of the training 
schools recognised by the Central Body. Each training school 
to have its own standard of examination and to diploma its 
own nurses at its own standard. 

(4) Within four years after its constitution, the Central 
Body should report on the advisability of having a register of 
lower grade nurses who would be on a register, but would not 
be allowed the title of “ Registered Nurses.” 

The Report deals also with the status of existing nurses, with asylum 
nurses, and with nursing home licences, but for the moment these 
are outside the scope of my discussion. 

The great problem remains, ‘“‘ How are we to know what is and 
what is not a nurse? And how are we to protect those who are, 
from injury by those who are not, really nurses?” I do not think 
that the Select Committee has in any way dealt in a broad and 
statesmanlike spirit with the problem. The members have been 
influenced too much by the spirit of the Midwives’ Board, and by 
“that blessed word” Registration! The nursing world are fighting 
frantically over this word “ Registration,” as if its adoption or 
rejection would solve the problem. ‘The very fact of there being 
so many keen fighters on both sides proves to all thoughtful minds 
that the truth can lie on neither side, and that the real central point 
must be elsewhere. 

Clause (4) spells a continuation of the fray, and those who bave 
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won, so far as “registered nurses” are concerned, will then have 
to fight for four years to educate public opinion as to ‘‘ lower-grade 
nurses” on a register who are, however, not ‘registered nurses.” 
The whole report glitters with patchwork bits, neatly dovetailed in 
to try and suit all parties, 

The report, however, is radically bad in that : 

(1) It does not deal with the nursing profession as if it 
were “an honourable profession.” There is too much of ‘the 
barber ” and too little of “ the surgeon” in its charter; 

(2) It gives no uniformity of training and no equalisation 
of diploma values. It offers no incentive to high training and 
no criterion of the value of the minimum. Each hospital 
examines for itself ; 

(3) It leans far too much upon “ number of beds” as a 
criterion of nursing experience. 

This latter is a common fallacy and one which ought to have 
been exploded long ago. It arises from the fact that most of the 
influential medical and nursing people are attached to large 
hospitals, and that every hospital secretary and hospital committee 
is unceasingly trying to increase the size of the hospital, and to 
demand more and more subscriptions on the basis of more and 
more beds and more and more patients. 

Nursing and medical fame often comes as the result of a scramble 
for ‘‘bigness” in a hospital, and the Select Committee, subtly 
influenced by this spirit, give the impression that the Central Body 
will consider “size” of hospital as an essential element in the 
training of a nurse. From an extensive experience I have come 
to the conclusion that a nurse, when well taught by a capable 
matron, may get better all-round practical experience in nursing, 
such as she will need when she has herself to nurse one sick patient 
in that patient’s home, if she is trained in a hospital with ten beds 
rather than in a caravanserai of a thousand! Further, too, a nurse 
gets far better and more responsible experience in a small hospital 
where there are no students to do the dressings, but where the 
nurses do them all, and where economies are taught and practised 
as an essentis! of every-day routine, ‘‘ Bigness” in a hospital is 
an evil and not a good, and the sooner the better that a check is 
put upon the race, which hospital staffs are running, to make their 
hospitals bigger every year. 

Having criticised the report of the Select Committee, what have 
I to propose in place of it? I think that the following points sum 
up my views as to what the future should be: The nursing pro- 
fession should now be recognised as an honourable profession ; The 
minimum to constitute “a rurse” should be State minimum ; 
There should be graduation in the values of diplomas, so as to give 
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an incentive to nurses to take up “advanced subjects” if they 
choose. 

How can this be accomplished? There seems to me to be but 
one answer, and that is: By the incorporation of a Royal College 
of Nurses; and by the granting of degrees in nursing, just as 
there are degrees in medicine. When this principle has once been 
recognised the various details may be worked out; but generally 
speaking, nurses would be allowed to get their practical training in 
any hospital or licensed home they liked which had twenty beds. 
In all such hospitals and homes the course of training would pro- 
ceed on the same lines—just as it does in colleges for university 
examinations, and in hospitals for medical examinations. Each 
hospital would have its own examinations for its student nurses, 
just as it does for its medical students ; but at the Central Examin- 
ing Body there would be quarterly examinations in first year subjects, 
second year subjects, and final or third year subjects; and degrees 
would be granted for success in these examinations only. The 
examinations would be chiefly practical—since nursing is essentially 
a practical profession, and the papers should not tend to get stiffer 
and stiffer every year, or to encourage book-work, but should be 
permanently based upon the recognition that a nurse must know 
how to carry out all medical and surgical orders for the comfort 
and welfare of the patient, and must not aim at usurping medical 
functions herself. It might be possible for some nurses to obtain 
their diploma in two years: but the fact of being in a hospital 
for three years would not: ipso facto constitute a “trained nurse.” 
The degrees might rightly follow the lines of the patron profession 
and a diplomaed nurse might be entitled to the degree of B.N. 
(Bachelor of Nursing). A higher diploma should be encouraged 
for those who aspired to posts of sisters and matrons and teachers, 
and the higher degree of M.N. (Mistress of Nursing for women 
and Master of Nursing for male nurses) might become an object of 
aspiration. 

By thus dealing broadly with a great subject, at this juncture, it 
appears to me that most of the scandals and evils of the present 
system might be put an end to. Only nurses who held a recog- 
nised degree would be recognised as “ nurses,” and the line of 
demarcation would be sharp and clear, All who willed could nurse 
and none could say them nay; but just as hoods and gowns may 
only be worn by graduates of their universities, so might a distinct 
uniform be given to those who had obtained the degree of B.N., 
and another uniform to those who had obtained to the dignity of 
M.N. All imitations of such a uniform would then be fraudulent if 
worn with the intent to deceive. There would tien gradually and 
surely grow up the recognition which all could understand, that 
VoL. 164.—No. 6. 27 
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women wearing the distinctive uniform were “nurses,” and that no 
others could rank with them or be mistaken for them. 

In the compass of a short article it is impossible to deal with 
details and with difficulties. Suffice it for me to have pointed out 
the broad lines on which, in my opinion, the future of the nursing 
profession can best be developed. When a change is being made 
it is never wise to “patchwork,” it is better to architecturally 
construct. The Royal College of Nursing, and degrees in nursing, 
are things that will come to pass! 


JosiaH OLDFIELD. 

















THE ISLAND OF ISCHIA. 


“ What shall I sing of thy valleys and highlands, 
Now that my darling has bidden me sing, 
Land of all loveliness, Queen of all islands, 
Robed in thy raptures of Summer or Spring? . 
Autumn just kisses, but Winter goes by thee, 
Awed by the splendour that sets thee above 
All of the exquisite shores that are nigh thee, 
Beautiful Ischia—land of my love! 


‘* Crystal and azure thy waters are gleaming, 
Tossing with sapphire thy sands and their gold, 
Lofty and lonely thy mountains are dreaming 
Passionate dreams of their triumphs of old : 
Dreaming of days when in fire and in glory 
Lordly they leapt from the ocean’s control, 
Smiling to think of thy marvellous story : 
Beautiful Ischia—joy of my soul!” 

. Ad Ischiam: T. FERGUSON. 


AFTER noisy bustling Naples no change can be more agreeable 
than a visit to the neglected yet easily accessible Island of Ischia, 
which still retains many features of an Italy that is rapidly passing 
away, the old-world Italy of Shelley and Turner, wherein the 
poverty and misery of the South are relieved by the picturesque 
costumes and courteous manners of the peasantry ; indeed, Ischia, 
in the writer's opinion, is far preferable to beautiful but tourist- 
haunted Capri, with its rapacious inhabitants and its endless 
succession of German excursionists. 

Leaving Naples by the little Ferrovia Cumana that runs through 
the curious volcanic district known as the Phlegrwan Fields, and 
‘embarking in a small coasting steamer bolow the Capo di Miseno, 
familiar to all students of Virgil, the traveller soon reaches the 
island and port of Procida—‘ alta Prochyta ”—with its flat- 
roofed, gaily-coloured houses descending to the edge of the waves, 
and crowned by its immense fort. Skirting the low-lying, fertile 
shores of this island, and passing the olive-clad islet of Vivara, we 
soon come in sight of the steep headland on which are perched the 
grey buildings of the Castle of Ischia, “the Mount St. Michael of 
Italy.” Covered from base to summit with fume-weed, lentisk, 
aromatic cistus, and every shrub that loves the sun, the wind, and 
the salt foam of the Mediterranean, the huge, lonely cliff rises 
majestically from the deep blue water. Whether viewed in 
brilliant sunlight under a clear sky, or in bad weather when the 
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sea is hurling its waves over the stone causeway that connects this 
isolated crag with the little city of Ischia, the first sight of this 
castle is singularly impressive; whilst the fatiguing ascent by steep 
and often subterranean passages cut in the solid rock is well repaid 
by the magnificent view from the airy platform of its topmost 
tower. 

Built by Alphonso V. of Aragon in the fifteenth century, this 
massive pile, half fortress and half palace, is chiefly famous in 
Italian history for its associations with the noble poetess Vittoria 
Colonna, great-niece of Pope Martin V., and wife of Fernando 
d’Avalos, Marquis of Pescara. Within these walls Vittoria may be 
said to have spent her whole life, for on her betrothal as an infant 
to the head of the d’Avalos family, hereditary governors of Ischia, 
she lived here with her future husband’s sister, Constance d’ Avalos, 
until of marriageable age; and later, while Fernando was absent 
on his campaigns, she continued to reside and administer justice in 
this castle. On the death of the Marquis at Milan, soon after the 
decisive battle of Pavia in 1525, his widow, in deep grief, retired 
for a while to a convent in Rome, but soon returned to her beloved 
island and her swperbo scoglio, as Tasso named this headland. Far 
removed from and ignoring the political troubles of the mainland, 
this noble lady here kept her little court, and entertained many 
brilliant men of letters, conspicuous amongst them being the great 
Michelangelo, whom Vittoria’s beauty, virtues and talents had 
inspired with a deep passion, the true amore divino of the idealists 
of the Italian Renaissance; and it is related that after her death 
the famous sculptor, painter and poet—perhaps the most stupendous 
genius the world has yet produced—on gazing long and steadfastly 
at the catafalque whereon Vittoria’s body lay in state, stepped 
forward to imprint a first and last kiss on the cold forehead of the 
woman he had adored so ardently, yet so purely, during life. Here, 
too, Vittoria, whilst mourning the death of her husband, composed 
the well-known sonnets in his memory, a volume of graceful verse 
that is still popular in Italy, although the character and career of 
the treacherous and violent Fernando d’Avalos seem to have been 
scarcely worthy of such praise and devotion. By her expressed 
wish, the poetess herself was buried in San Domenico Maggiore at 
Naples, where a velvet coffin containing the ashes of herself. and her 
husband, and surmounted by Fernando’s portrait, with his military 
banner and sword, is still pointed out to the stranger, resting on a 
shelf in the sacristy of the church. 

Sadly deserted to-day appear these historic buildings, which 
are fast falling into hopeless decay; even the large domed church 
of the Castle has been desecrated and converted into a stable. 


“‘ Toesins from yon bleak turrets never ring ; 
No knights or pages pace those galleries, 




















The Island of Ischia. 


So sombre and so silent; ever cling 

To that cold church and palace draperies 

Of glaucous fume-weed ; sea-birds ever sing 
The vanished glories with low, mournful cries.” 


Ischia itself is a quaint, dirty, straggling town, possessing a 
small cathedral of ancient foundation, but modernised within and 
without, its sole object of interest being a medizvai font resting on 
marble lions. The charm of the little city lies in the busy scenes 
to be witnessed on its sandy beach, and on the stone pier that leads 
to the Castle, where the whole population seems to spend its time 
in mending the deep-brown fishing-nets, or in attending to the 
gaudily painted boats. 

Almost adjoining the capital of the island is Porto d’Ischia, with 
a circular harbour that was once the crater of an extinct volcano, 
where every variety of Mediterranean fishing craft is to be seen at 
anchor. Close to the port, among orange and lemon groves, that in 
winter time are filled with bright or pale yellow fruit, stands a fine 
old villa of the former Bourbon kings of Naples, once a favourite 
retreat of the notorious Ferdinand II., nicknamed Bomba, but now 
deserted by royalty and converted into a bathing establishment. 
Beyond the neglected park of: the villa stretches an extensive pine 
forest, carpeted in spring-time with countless wild flowers, and 
even in February gay with yellow oxalis and redolent of hidden 
violets, 

The road from Ischia to Casamicciola, a distance of four miles, 
leads along the base of Monte Epomeo through olive groves and 
vineyards, the whitewashed walls of the domed cottages and occa- 
sional clumps of aloe or prickly pear giving an Eastern aspect to the 
scenery, though the frequent tinklings of the goat-bells among the 
heath and myrtle scrub on the hill-sides and the continual murmur 
of the waves as they break on the rocks below, serve to remind us 
we are in Southern Italy. Our destination at length is reached, the 
roadway crossing the deep valley of the Gurgitello with its sulphur- 
baths, which once had a wide reputation and are still much fre- 
quented in summer time by the Neapolitans. Formerly the most 
popular and prosperous township on the island, Casamicciola to-day 
consists principally of a mass of ruins, with a number of ugly cor- 
rugated iron huts, grouped around a tasteless modern church, nor can 
its exquisite views and luxuriant gardens make amends for the settled 
air of melancholy which continues to brood over this unlucky spot. 
Every reader will doubtless remember the story of the terrible 
earthquake of July 28, 1883, when almost without warning the 
whole town, then crowded with its usual influx of summer visitors, 
was overthrown and engulfed in the space of a few seconds of time. 
Hotels, churches, villas, cottages all suffered equally, and though the 
exact number of those who perished of all classes will never be 
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known, the most moderate accounts put the figure as high as 3000 
souls, Several English people lost their lives in that terrible up- 
heaval, and as many of their bodies as were recovered from the 
wreckage rest in the little cemetery outside the town, a plot of 
ground overhanging the sea and shaded by cypresses and euca- 
lyptus trees. Many and impressive are the stories still to be heard 
from the lips of the present inhabitants, who date all events from 
that terrible night of darkness and destruction, and who all have 
tales to tell of relations killed and of homes overthrown. The 
English landlady of the Piccola Sentinella, who herself had an almost 
miraculous escape on the occasion, gave the writer a most vivid and 
heartrending description of how the hotel and most of its inmates 
were overwhelmed, and how the existing inn itself is literally built 
upon foundations that are filled with many unrecovered bodies of 
the victims, Naturally, even to-day people are somewhat chary of 
spending any length of time in this unfortunate place, where the 
ruined streets and shapeless mounds of earth, somewhat suggestive 
of a latter-day Pompeii, speak so forcibly of terrible experiences in 
the past, and of possible dangers in the future. Nevertheless, if 
one can triumph over these gloomy feelings, Casamicciola makes a 
delightful centre whence to explore the whole island, and many are 
the pleasant walks to be found on the overhanging slopes of Mount 
Epomeo, and many the boating expeditions to be made from the 
Marina below the upper town. 

It is a two-mile walk through stony lanes overhung by branches 
of fig and orange from Casamicciola to Lacco, a large village well- 
situated on a bay which is distinguished by a curious mushroom 
shaped rock, aptly nicknamed “11 Fungo” by the natives. This 
place, which also suffered severely in the earthquake of 1883, is the 
headquarters of the straw-plaiting industry of the island, the women 
and children noisily pestering any chance visitor to buy their wares, 
in the shape of baskets, hats and fans; the pretty coloured tiles 
(mattoni) which are used with such good effect in the churches and 
houses of Ischia, are also manufactured here. Lacco is particularly 
associated with the great annual festival of St. Restituta on May 17, 
which is here marked by religious processions and feastings, fol- 
lowed by illuminations and fireworks at night. This saint, of 
whom an early mosaic portrait still exists in her chapel within the 
Neapolitan cathedral, was once the patroness of the city of Naples, 
but since medizeval times has been honoured as the special pro- 
tectress of this island, whither her body (so the legend runs) was 
miraculously conveyed in a boat guided by angels, and was finally 
enshrined in her church at Lacco. 

Leaving the bay of Lacco, and turning inland, a carriage-road 
leads beside an ancient lava-stream, overgrown with pine-trees and 
wild caper, to Forio, which, with its white-domed houses, its palm 
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trees, and its stately barefooted women, carrying huge pitchers on 
their heads, gives the full impression of an Oriental city. There is 
little to be seen in Forio itself, with the exception of some fine 
vestments preserved in the sacristy of its principal church ; but no 
artist should fail to visit and sketch its wonderfully pictaresque 
Franciscan monastery, a barbaric-looking mass of dazzling white 
walls and cupolas, set against a background of blue sea, whieh 
stands outside the town on a rocky platform jutting into the water, 
and which is approached by a flight of marble steps, adorned with 
most realistic figures of souls burning in brightly-painted flames of 
Purgatory. This point, too, commands a good view of the extreme 
north-eastern promontory of the island, a tall cliff known as the 
Punta del Imperatore, in honour of the great Emperor Charles V., 
beyond which visitors rarely penetrate, owing to the roughness, or 
rather non-existence, of the road through the southern side of the 
island, which lies between this Cape and the castle of Ischia, is 
fully as beautiful as the northern shore just described. 

The chief attraction of a visit to Ischia, however, is the ascent of 
Monte Epomeo, an easy expedition on foot to the active, and 
feasible to the weak or lazy on mule-back, the ascent occupying 
about three hours. This extinct volcano, whore lofty summit is 
visible from the heights above Naples, is naturally rich in classical 
associations, the ancients believing that within its recesses lay im- 
prisoned the giant Typhzus, whose agonised movements caused the 
frequent eruptions of the crater, that eventually drove away the early 
Greek settlers from this island (the Aunaria, or Inarime of antiquity), 
and in later times accounted for the neglect of Ischia as a winter 
resort by the Romans, in spite of its nearness to fashionable Baie. 
So destructive of life and property were these convulsions of nature, 
that for long periods, in spite of its fertility and its lucrative 
fisheries, the island remained uninhabited; and an old tradition, 
alluded to by Ovid, derives one of its ancient names, Pithecusa, 
from a race of apes (7/Onxo:) that dwelt on its deserted shores, 
Since the great eruption of 1302, however, the effects of which can 
still be traced among the pine-woods near Porto d’Iechia, the moun- 
tain has been quiescent, and the population of the island has 
increased, though the constant shocks of earthquake have always 
made a permanent residence in Ischia somewhat insecure. 

Like the great volcano of Etna, which the Ischian mountain 
resembles on a tiny scale, Epomeo contains three distinct climatic 
zones. The lowest is that of the coast line, with its rich sub- 
tropical vegetation, the early part of the ascent leading by steep, 
stony paths through sun-baked vineyards which produce the 
white wine of Ischia, wholesome and light, but somewhat acid in 
taste. For the storing of this vintage the peasants make use of 
the numerous old stone towers that once served as safe retreats 
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for the terrified inhabitants in times when the Barbary pirates 
frequently descended on the Italian coasts to plunder and enslave. 
Very curious it is to step ont of the blinding sunlight into the 
interior of one of these medieval buildings, where in the icy 
gloom stand great barrels of the new white wine, each carefully 
inscribed with a prayer in praise of St. Restituta, from one of 
which the swarthy contadino, in expectation of a few pence, draws a 
glassful of the sour, chilly liquid to offer his visitor. Leaving be- 
hind this region of houses and of cultivation, the zone of forest is 
reached, covered with .woods of chestnut and oak, with a thick 
undergrowth of tall white heath, myrtle, laurustinus, and sweet- 
scented yellow coronella; there is grass under our feet, and long- 
stemmed daisies, violets, mauve anemones, and small fragrant 
marigolds everywhere. Through the trees comes the nasal but not 
unmelodious singing of an unseen charcoal-burner, or the plaintive 
note of the little goatherd’s rustic pipe, accompanied by the jingling 
of his goat-bells; for a moment we can fancy ourselves in the 
pastoral Italy of Theocritus, where nymphs and shepherds, fauns 
and peasants lived on terms of amity together in the woods. But 
soon the chestnut trees appear stunted and the groves become less 
thick as we reach the last zone, the desolate expanse of bare rock 
and Java deposits of the summit, where only a few coarse hardy 
plants can thrive. Finally, after passing the shrine and hermitage 
of St. Nicholas, which give the local name of Monte San Niccolo to 
the whole mountain, we ascend by steps roughly cut in the lava to 
the highest point, some three thousand feet above the sea-level. 

The view from this height, embracing the three historic bays of 
Gaéta, Naples and Salerno, is one of the noblest and most extensive 
in Southern Italy. Looking southward, the fantastic cliffs of Capri 
are seen to rise abruptly from the ocean ; beyond them appears the 
graceful outline of Monte Sant’ Angelo, with the cone of Vesuvius 
beside it, veiling the clear blue sky with its volumes of smoke. 
Beneath us extends the Italian coast-line north and south as far as 
the eye can reach, with its classic capes and islands basking in the 
sun; whilst behind the foam-fringed shore stretch the jagged 
Abrozzi Mountains in endless succession, with the huge snowclad 
mass of the Gran Sasso d'Italia towering above the lesser peaks. At 
our feet lies the beautiful and fertile island, in appearance little 
changed since the days when Bishop Berkeley, “ of every virtue 
under heaven,” penned its description in a letter to Alexander Pope, 
nearly two hundred years ago: 


“The island of Inarime is an epitome of the whole earth, containing 
within the compass of eighteen miles a wonderful variety of hills, vales, 
and rugged rocks, fruitful plains and barren mountains, all thrown 
together in a most romantic confusion, . . . But that which crowns the 
scene is Mons Epomeus. Its lower parts are adorned with vines and 
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other fruits; the middle afford pasture to flocks of sheep and goats ; and 
the top is a sandy pointed rock, from which you have the finest prospect 
in the world, surveying at one view, beside several pleasant islands lying 
at your feet, a tract of Italy about three hundred miles in length, from 
the promontory of Antium to the Cape of Palinurus.” 


In spite of the good Bishop’s eloquent tribute to the genial 
climate and the natural beauty of Ischia, it must, however, be 
borne in mind that a residence on the island possesses one or two 
serious drawbacks. Apart from the ever-present fear of earth- 
quakes, which hangs like the sword of Damocles above the heads of 
the inhabitants, there is yet another disadvantage, prosaic but very 
real, in the lack of pure water, every well and rivulet on Ischia 
being more or less impregnated with sulphur, with the result that 
water for drinking (and in summer even for domestic) purposes has 
to be conveyed by boat from Naples. It is bad enough to be de- 
pendent on a distant city for a food supply (which is to some 
extent also the case here), but the possibility of enduring a water 
famine through storms or misadventure would be a far more serious 
calamity ; nevertheless, the casual visitor to this charming and 
little-known island can easily afford to smile at such supposititious 
misfortunes. 

HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. 











A SEVEN-HOURS MILITARY DAY AS 
A BASIS FOR ARMY REFORM. 


In the address given by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts before the 
London Chamber of Commerce, a statement was made which has 
scarcely received the attention it deserves. Referring to the late 
war in South Africa, Lord Roberts, with his habitual modesty, is 
reported to have said :— 

“In the end, owing to the inferiority of the enemy in numbers, 
discipline, and organisation, we gained the day.” 

Now, does it not suggest a new era in the military history of our 
nation, when our greatest general attributes the primary cause of 
his hardly-won successes against two small republics to numerical 
superiority ? 

Later he called attention to the growing deficiency in our com- 
missioned ranks, and it may be not unreasonable to inquire as to what 
this increasing dislike of the military profession is really due. 

May it not fairly be ascribed to the fact that the accounts we 
have lately read of the great war in the far East are giving us a 
truer sense of proportion. That we are beginning to appreciate 
what sort of professional training is necessary for successful conflict 
with a first-class military power. 

Englishmen in their hearts despise a sham, and would-be aspi- 
rants to martial glory have lost faith in the efficacy of a system 
that scarcely enabled our professionalism to prevail, even with over- 
whelming numbers, against the common-sense military instincts of 
a comparative handful of Boer farmers. They are commencing to 
realise that something more than half-holiday soldiering is necessary 
in peace time to acquire the technical skill and leading abilities of 
the Japanese officer in the field. 

Doubtless, as Lord Roberts points out, greater reserves of white 
troops will be required to reinforce our Indian garrison should © 
serious trouble arise with a European Power on the North-West 
Frontiers of our great dependency, and no new alliance can diminish 
the sum of our own responsibilities without loss of national prestige. 
[His lordship’s summary disposal of our whole Native Army is, 
however, worthy of note.] 

But would not half the difficulties of our military constitution 
vanish if we were first to make the heart whole? Would it not 
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be possible to some extent to substitute quality for quantity? To 
place the military in line with other professions? To place our 
officer at least on a par with his foreign confrére? 

To approach the question from a logical standpoint. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose than an officer who worked willingly a daily 
seven hours at his profession would be twice as valuable to his 
country as the man who grudgingly gives three and a half; would 
know twice as much about it, and would be, therefore, half as 
likely to require to learn it at the expense of poor “Thomas Atkins” 
in war time ? 

We know that at Aldershot and at a few places where public 
eye-wash is customary, a fair day’s work is enforced, and that 
throughout the Artillery branch a generous programme is the rule. 
But elsewhere ! 

A certain enthusiastic officer, now alas! applying for retirement, 
lately informed the writer how the colonel of a line battalion on 
joining his command abroad pleaded piteously for a little rest, 
which he said his men required after their hard work at Aldershot. 
The former, however, happened to be a brigadier of that unfortu- 
nately rare type who consider no general officer can conscientiously 
report on any corps, until he has lived with it under canvas for at 
least ten days. The idea of a regiment sent out for foreign service 
to join his command, expecting to have “an easy time,” appealed 
to him therefore, as a particularly subtle joke, though as a more 
than doubtful compliment. 

The truth is successive War Ministers have been tinkering away 
at minor reforms in various directions at the expense of the 
country, leaving the core of the question untouched. Despite 
official advertisements the conservative traditions of half a century 
of indolence remain practically untouched. The army has slipped 
back again into the old easy grooves, and “the man in the street ” 
knows it. Major-General Hutchinson’s recent report on officers’ 
professional examinations is a serious document, It deserves 
notice, for the facts and figures therein contained are beyond dis- 
pute. They are above the possibilities of departmental juggling 
or bureaucratic whitewash. 

But merely destructive criticism is useless. Let us get to the 
root of the matter, and the system of weekly or monthly diaries, 
submitted by every commanding officer to his general, suggests an 
easy means of enforcing at least a business-like scale of work. If 
it were categorically laid down that the normal military day 
throughozt the British Empire (except during hot seasons in 
tropical climates) demanded a daily quota of seven working hours, 
lasting on [ome service say from seven to four, with meal intervals, 
something definite in the way af genuine professionalism might be 
accomplished, and a far-reaching blow dealt at that army dilettan- 
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tism, which is still, whatsoever may be said to the contrary, 
paralyzing the efforts of all would-be reformers. No wearing of 
mufti should be permitted before 4 p.m., and the hours so often 
frittered away, waiting in orderly-rooms and ante-rooms, could with 
a little ordinary foresight be altogether avoided, 

On the other hand, the Indian Thursday whole-holiday might be 
generally adopted for the better indulgence of shooting competi- 
tions, gamzs, sports, beagle-runs, paper-chases, and all outdoor 
amusements conducive to military efficiency. 

It is a mistake to suppose that longer hours of soldiering would 
be necessarily unpopular with the men, or that a sensibly regulated 
seven-hour day need lose the army one recruit. But the work 
must be made interesting and practical. Our rank and file seldom 
grumble at the length of a field-day when they have been thoroughly 
explained the meaning of the operations and can enter into the 
spirit of the mancavres, What our soldiers dislike is being, as 
they call it, “’umbugged about” by those who don’t know their 
business, and who won’t trouble to learn it. The plain fact remains; 
the military amateur must make way for the professional. The two 
cannot co-exist with any advantage to the public service. The 
present half-hearted system satisfies neither, and until this is 
recognised our commissioned ranks remain unfilled, and worse, 
semi-professional. 

In every regiment “the industrious apprentice” makes his 
periodical appearance, but he quickly discovers a too-conscientious 
discharge of public duty is unpopular. It does not pay, and he 
either adopts the more seductive principles of his messmates, or 
leaves the service in disgust to seek occupation in some line of life 
in which “the enormous capacity for taking trouble first of all” is 
at least appreciated. When a campaign breaks ont, unless his own 
battalion is sent, the worker finds ‘‘ his services cannot be spared.” 
The more popular “ butterfly” with useful relations gets away, and 
with easily-earned decorations and brevet promotion, blocks the 
road to the higher grades in front of his toiling comrade, who, left 
to the dull discharge of the daily round is faced with the prospect 
of early superannuation and a starvation pension for the rest of his 
days. 

In the army patriotism should be measured by professionalism, 
and esprit de corps by the hours a man will willingly work for his 
regiment, not by skill at games or by mess-room braggadocio. No 
profession appeals more strongly to youthful enthusiasm. In no 
profession is this enthusiasm so little prized, or so quickly 
dissipated. 

We think too much of physical courage. Mere instinctive pluck 
is an Anglo-Saxon inheritance, shared alike by our Oriental allies, 
by the Russian Slavs, and by many other races, and its possession 
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alone constitutes no reliable gauge of efficiency in modern scientific 
warfare. 

That real enthusiasm, apart from the excitement of active 
service, can be found within the military forces of the Empire, the 
following instances will prove :— 

On a wet afternoon during the monsoon, the adjutant of a certain 
Goorkha regiment, just returned from the Afghan Campaign (in 
which by its rallying squares at Ahmed Khel, it had saved the day 
when British troops wavered), on crossing the Almora parade-ground, 
was much amused at encountering a procession of newly promoted 
little jemadars strutting gaily up and down in a downpour of rain, 
of their own sweet will, saluting imaginary general officers with 
their well-earned swords. 

In a certain distinguished London Volunteer corps, now shrunk 
to less than half its former (strength thanks to War Office encou- 
ragement) it was the custom for a squad of zealous officers, too 
hard-worked at their civil occupations on week days, to give up 
Sunday afternoons to learn field reconnaissance under their adjutant 
in suburban parks; and each year a small party was made up to 
attend German or French manceuvres, or to visit historical cam- 
paigning grounds during their brief summer holidays at their own 
expense, One well-known metropolitan volunteer officer, a hard- 
working business man, found time to visit in tarn every Continental 
battlefield since Blenheim, and now contemplates a trip to the 
scenes of the Civil War in Virginia, At Sevastopol the writer 
was informed that despite modern facilities of access, the scones of 
our latest struggle with a European power are seldom visited by 
any representatives of our professional army. It would be inter- 
esting to learn how many officers, in any average line regiment on 
Home service, have even crossed the Channel to see the field of 
Waterloo, Yet this can be reached on “ forty-eight hours’ leave ” 
at the cost of a few evenings’ bridge winnings, and, without actually 
seeing the folds of ground on which an action has taken place it 
is almost impossible to understand the tactical dispositions of any 
commander. As to the Government-paid visits of embryo Staff 
officers in personally conducted parties to the Continent, credit is 
due not to the officers themselves, but to the Staff College Com- 
mandant, who first inaugurated the system. 

Unfortunately, a feeling of complete self-satisfaction seems at 
present to permeate the minds of many of our successful chasers of 
Boer commandoes, with a tendency to ignore the puny achieve- 
ments of a mere Napoleon or a Wellington. General officers able 
to quote chapter and verse for their tactical decisions do not the 
less readily command the respect and confidence of their subordi- 
nates, but how many do we find compelled to hide professional 
ignorance under the too transparent cloak of official aloofness, 
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The Crimea does not share the reputation of Ladakh or Somaliland 
as a field for shikar, and the officer who would defer the purchase 
of an extra polo pony, or give up his shooting leave to visit 
European campaigning grounds, is a rara avis in our regular 
army. 

It is moreover scarcely to be wondered at if the men also, 
becoming demoralised by short hours, too often swell the ranks of 
the unemployed on their return to civil life. And this we gene- 
rally manage to arrange for them in mid-winter when the labour 
market is most congested. The majority complete their service 
with the colours in India. In India there is no reason why after- 
noon work should not be regularly carried out throughout the 
cold season in the plains, and the year round at so-called “ hill 
stations,” which are not perched like eagle’s nests, as some are, on 
the summit of precipitous mountain heights. Unfortunately, bad 
habits are acquired during the summer months which in the winter 
are not easy to shake off; the Indian ryot is not a critical taxpayer ; 
and, as a rule, only high officials and civilians care to pursue their 
occupations after tiffen in a land where the temptations of sport 
and amusement are so seductive. Jingo patriotism is so much 
easier to talk about than to work for. 

Although the strategical wisdom of Lord Kitchener’s redistri- 
bution scheme is beyond dispute, any additional barrack building in 
the plains is always apt to be regarded as a retrograde measure, 
For the rapid extension of our railway systems, naturally suggests 
the further quartering of European troops in temperate climates. 
On the slopes of healthy Himalayan valleys, such as Kashmir or 
Kangra, proper military training might be kept up for seven or 
eight months, and that curse of Indian soldiering, hot weather 
seclusion in barracks, avoided. There are many snch valleys which 
could be inexpensively and racidly reached by means of light electric 
railways, as adopted on the new Montreux-Oberland line in Switzer- 
land, and political objections are certainly not insurmountable. 
During the colder winter months these corps could be marched 
down for manceuvring under canvas with native troops, and the cost 
of maintaining two sets of barracks for one regiment avoided (as 
already customary with Goorkha battalions). At the same time 
the maintenance of sanatoria for invalids, and convalescents in the 
more rarified air of higher mountain summits is doubtless 
invaluable. 

It may be urged, perhaps, in extenuation that during manceuvres, 
at field training and annnal musketry, sufficiently long hours are 
already enforced; but the army needs something more than spas- 
modic effort to attain that standard of technical skill and knowledge 
which the British taxpayer has a right to expect. A profession 
that affords no scope for enthusiasm can never acquire popularity. 
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Moreover, a people who have lost confidence in their paid defenders, 
may not be readily stirred to atone for deficiencies by submitting 
their own necks to the yoke of still greater obligations. 

Once place our active army on a sound business footing and all 
subsidiary machinery that may be adopted for ensuring the defence 
of our frontiers will spin round on greased wheels. For every 
schoolboy knows the British Empire was not gained by big 
battalions, and the common-sense of the nation whose pulse 
betrayed the hysteria of conscious weakness on Mafeking Day, is 
now fully aware that not even superiority of numbers, but the 
military genius of one professional soldier, Lord Roberts himself, 
was required to save us a black page in the history of our race. 


SKENE Duss. 
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CHRISTMAS: 


ITS LEGENDS AND ITS LORE. 


“Heap on more wood, the wind is chill, 
But, let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our merry Christmas still.” 


ONCE more has the merry season of Christmas come round with its 
time-honoured associations and festive cheer, It is an institution of 
which Englishmen are particularly proud, and in the keeping of 
which they are peculiarly famous all the world over. 

And yet with what different feelings it is regarded ! 

With the impecunious debtor it means pay-day, gas and water 
rates due ; peremptory reminders from the butcher or the baker of 
‘‘that little account,” with hints of legal proceedings if a settlement 
be not effected. 

To another class it means “ tips”; post-boy, errand-boy, lamp- 
lighter, crossing-sweeper, and shoeblack, all claim to be “‘ remembered” ; 
and happy is he whose purse is full that he may find that it is more 
blessed to give than “ to receive,” and to bring down upon himself 
many wishes for a happy Christmas. 

The poor relation who has with difficulty managed to make both 
ends meet may look forward to it with pleasure if it means a 
goose or other compliments, or shall we say, complements of the 
season. 

With the wealthy it often means heavy feeding and indigestion. 

Even workhouses rejoice in roast beef and plum pudding, and if 
any wretched outcast cannot find admission there he has only to 
join the ranks of the criminal community to enjoy the unwonted 
luxury of a dinner in gaol at the festive season. 

One great charm of Christmastide is its almost universal 
observance. 

From the lordly mansion to the homes of the very poor, in all 
quarters of the civilised world, some attempt is made at keeping 
holiday. 

“ Christmas comes but once a year, 
But when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


Torkeys and geese gobble and cackle their last, and are packed 
off amongst hampers of other good eheer all over the country in 


token of good will. 
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There is one class, however, to which Christmas appeals with 
especial force and never-failing interest. 

It is to the young of all stations in life that the festival really 
belongs. It may in fact be called the festival of childhood. 

Wherever there are children in an English home, there you will 
find the really merry Christmas, and there only. 

It means holiday, pleasure, and pudding. 

When youth is passed, and the feelings and associations of 
childhood are fading from the mind like objects on the shore from 
a fast-receding ship, our own observance of the festival is but a 
faint echo of the enthusiasm of youth; but if we are surrounded 
by children we renew our associations with past pleasure in seeing 
and sharing in the happiness of the rising generation. 

Railway trains are loaded with freights of happy children going 
home from school, full of the strains of ‘ Dulce domum,” forgetful 
of “ multiplication which is vexation,” and all the other disquieting 
elements of school, and looking forward to— 


“Skating if only the ice should be sound, 
Snowballing when there is snow, 
Parties, charades, and glad meetings in store 
Plum pudding, shap-dragon, mince pies galore, 
What can a schoolboy look forward to more?” 


Children too of a larger growth are hurrying homewards to join 
the family circle; the “sweet girl- graduate” from Girton and 
Newnham, with her Oxford or Cambridge brother, alike casting 
thoughts of degrees and examinations far behind them— 


“ Catullus, Xenophon, Cicero—pooh ! 
4éschylus, Homer, and all the whole crew, 
Tiresome old fogies, we’ve finished with you, 
Finished with you for a while!’ 


Christmas is also a valuable link between England and her 
‘colonies, and there is nothing more delightful in its associations 
than the feeling that while we at home are enjoying ourselves over 
the festive board, our distant English-speaking people in every 
clime are doing the same with such means as their varying 
circumstances render possible. 

The hardy arctic explorer or whaler in his ice-bound ship, 
beneath a sky illumined only by the aurora borealis, forgets for a 
while his care and peril as he makes festive cheer in his cabin, and 
gives a hearty prayer and loving thought to the dear ones at home 
who are at the same moment, as he knows well, thinking of him. 

The Australian shepherd in his solitary station, the hunter in the 
wilds of the far West, the Anglo-Indian in his bungalow, with the 
mercury 90 degrees in the shade, and many a jolly sailor tossing 
Voi. 164.—No. 6. 22 
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on the briny ocean, clinging to the frozen rigging, or walking the 
deck on his night watch, while the stars twinkle overhead and the 
wind whistles round him drifting the sleet and snow into his eyes, 
as he tries to penetrate the darkness abead, all these delight to keep 
Christmas, and with an extra allowance of grog, they join in the 
old refrain, ‘“ Should auld acquaintance be forgot?” and drink the 
health of “Old England” and those they love, 

Yes! cold-hearted cynics and fasty old bachelors, whose hearts 
are dry as summer dust, may button up their pockets and forswear 
festivities of any kind, but even in this age of turmoil and unrest, 
of strikers and anarchism, of political strife, of wars and rumours 
of wars, of agricultural depression and small dividends, so long as 
England is a nation at all, Christmas will ever be a time of social 
mirth and festivity. 

The bright red holly-berries, gleaming amongst their rich, dark 
leaves, carry with them a beautiful significance. They seem 
emblematical of the heart-warmth and tenderness towards one 
another which is the expected accompaniment of this festive 
season. 

The celebration of Christmas Day does not date back to so 
remote a period as that of Easter or Whitsuntide, both of which 
festivals were in vogue towards the middle of the. second century. 
''he Christian custom, in fact, in early times was rather to celebrate 
the death than the birth of remarkable men. The birth of Christ 
was, perhaps, first celebrated amongst the agnostics who, according 
to Clement of Alexandria, kept the festival in April or May. 
About the time of the Emperor Diocletian it was observed among 
the persecuted Christians, who met to celebrate it with religious 
rites. It was done in secret, for the emperor was glad to avail himself 
of such occasions to fire the buildings where they were assembled, 
and destroy the assembly. 

In the middle of the fourth century the Church of Jerusalem 
kept the Epiphany and the Nativity upon one day—January 6th. 

About the same time the Western Church ordered it to be cele- 
brated on the day of the old Roman feast of the birth of Sol, on 
the 25th of December, though no authentic knowledge of the date 
of Christ’s birth existed. This we learn from a curious list of Church 
anniversaries given by Mommeen, and dating from the days of Pope 
Liberius, in whose papacy (352-366 a.D.) we are told Christmas 
was celebrated, ante diem VIII. Kal. Jan., i.e., December 25th. 

All through our medizval literature we meet with evidence. of 
the honour with which Christmas was celebrated. 

Bede tells us our English forefathers, before their conversion, 
began their new year with this day. 

In Anglo-Norman history the chronicles of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries began their new year with Christmas Day. 
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Roger Howden, mentioning the date 1174, says: ‘‘ Idem Henricus 
fuit in festo Nativitatis Dominice apud Cadomienses.” 

So too of the year 1198; after giving us the date the chronicler 
goes on to note, “fuit idem Rex Ricardus Anglis apud Rothoma- 
gium die Natali Domini.” 

There can be little doubt that the origin of Christmas as a social 
festival springs from the pagan festival of the Saturnalia, For 
though its name associates it with the Saviour’s birth, there is no 
record of such a festival for more than 100 years after that event. 

Now the Saturnalia was a well-known pagan festival held at 
this season, and when Constantine embraced Christianity, and the 
Roman people gradually followed his example, they found that. 
customs are not changed in a day. 

Old social habits die hard, and linger on long after their origin 
is repudiated or forgetten. 

And so the Saturnalia survived the belief in Saturn, and still 
continued to be observed, though gradually refined and purified by 
Christianity. 

But still in the Middle Ages, in the towns and villages of merrie 
England, the descriptions of Christmas merrymakings seem more 
like those of a heathen orgy than of a Christian festival. In fact 
old writers have often remarked on the close resemblance between 
pagan and Christian customs observed at this season. 

Revels, masks, play-acting, holidays, liberty and license were the 
order of the day, just as they are now at many of the carnivals on 
the Continent. 

It is generally allowed that the time of our observance of 
Christmas does not correspond with the birth of Christ. Shepherds 
would not at this season have been watching their flocks by night. 

The medieval customs which date from still more ancient times 
survive in many forms at the present day. The burning of the 
Yule log, no doubt, has reference to the old worship of Sol. It is 
a very old Scandinavian custom to preserve a portion of this log 
and use it to set light to its successor in the following year. 

On a par with this custom survives the habit of setting fire to 
the Christmas pudding, and the old game of snap-dragon, so dear 
to the children’s hearts. 

The mistletoe, the well-known parasitical plant, was held sacred 
amongst the Druids, and it is held sacred amongst lovers to-day. 

At the same time I must point out, at the risk of killing senti- 
ment at its source, that it ought to be regarded as a very unlucky 
shrub. For it is related in northern mythology that when, for the 
protection of Balder, all the trees of the forest were bound under a 
curse not to injure him, the mistletoe, as only being a parasite, was 
overlooked, and eventually Balder was slain with a spear of its 
wood. 
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Even the decoration of churches at Christmas is but a con- 
tinuation of the custom of adorning heathen temples at this season 
of the year. 

At Queen’s College, Oxford, we may still see the boar’s head 
decked with rosemary on Christmas Day, and one of our most 
popular academical songs alludes to this, and begins— 


“‘Oaput apri defero.” 


It is well known that our late Queen always had a boar’s head on 
her table at Christmas, and that a special breed of swine was preserved 
at Windsor to supply the dainty, 

Christmas at the beginning of the seventeenth century was a 
“high old time” at Oxford. And even after “church mummers ” 
were abolished, Christmas plays continued to thrive. 

The revival of learning coming to its height in Eagland in the 
days of good Queen Bess and the Renaissance, bore fruit in the 
recreations of the people, as well as on the great stage of 
Shakespeare himself. ‘I'wo specimens of the Christmas wit of this 
great era in England lie in manuscript in Oxford libraries ; the one 
a “ Twelfthe Night Merriement,” the other called “ The Christmas 
Prince.” 

From these we may see what a merry Christmas was like in the 
olden times in the Universities. 

In Laud’s time, St. John’s College, Oxford, was the chief 
for “ play-acting”—other plays were ‘“ Narcissus” and “ Ara 
Fortune.” 

We appear to have borrowed a good many of our customs, ¢.9., 
Christmas trees, cards, &c., from Germany, but of course they date 
in reality to a remote source, 

The superstitions connected with Christmas are of course legion. 
Every child knows the time-honoured legend of Santa Claus: how 
on Christmas Eve he travels through the land in his reindeer 
sledge, leaving in the stockings of his little friends welcome traces 
of his stealthy visits, Inthe play of ‘“ Hamlet,” Shakespeare 
makes Marcellus, when speaking of the disappearance of the ghost 
at the crowing of the cock, say as follows :— 

“Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 
And then they say no spirit dare stir abroad, 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy tales, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in “ Marmion,” has some very appreciatve lines 
on tho seasons, from which we may quote the following :— 


“ Then opened wide the baron’s hall, 
To vassal, tenunt, serf, and all; 
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Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And ceremony doffed his pride ; 
The heir with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 
All hailed with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice the happy night, 

That to the cottage and the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down.” 


At the Reformation the Calvinists and extreme Puritans rejected 
Christmas-keeping as a remnant of Popery :— 


“ Plum pudding was Popish, and oh! mince -pie 
Why that was flat idolatry.” 


In 1651 and 1652 the Rump Parliament ordered all churches 
to be closed on Christmas Day and shops kept open. 

Even now Scotch people seem to have some conscientious 
scruples about the observance of Christmas, but they make up for 
it by the latitude they allow themselves on New Year’s Day. 

The literature of Christmas is now quite overwhelming in its 
prodigality ; book-stalls groan with Christmas Annuals, Christmas 
Stories, &c., &c. Almanacks of every variety are displayed, and 
artists vie with one another in devising new designs for Christmas 
Cards, which have now quite taken the place of the forgotten 
valentines. 

Perhaps the revival of interest in Christmas as a national in- 
stitution is largely due to the writings of Charles Dickens. No 
writer has stamped the subject so much with his own individuality. 
His “‘ Christmas Carol” and other stories have invested the season 
with a spirit of tolerance and charity, of innocent mirth and festive 
cheer. His delineation of Scrooge, the selfish misanthrope—who 
that has read can soon forget ? or having read can fail to learn 
the lesson that it teaches of Christian benevolence and brotherly love? 

Truly Christmas is emphatically ¢he season for showing kind- 
ness, even down to the spreading of crumbs to the half-frozen birds. 
And we must not omit a word touching our old friend the robin, 
whom we associate so much with Christmastide. 

Who has not a welcome for the familiar robin with his bright 
eye and crimson breast, or listened in the days when other birds 
are silent, with more than ordinary pleasure, to his clear sweet 
notes which seem in such perfect unison with “ the calm decay ” 
of the natural world of which Keble speaks ? 

There is a belief in some parts of the country that robins will 
sing near a house where a person is dying to cheer him. Another 
legend says that the robin attended our Lord on the cross, and was 
there sprinkled with His blood, the marks of which the little songster 
still shows on his ruddy breast. The legend relates that when our 
Lord was on the cross the little bird strove frantically to release 
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Him, patiently working hour after hour with ‘wounded beak and 
blood-stained plumage in the attempt to draw out the cruel nails. 
Longfellow alludes to the legend in his poem on the Cross-bill. 
Another very pretty poem relates the story, and I must ask per- 
mission to quote a few verses :— 
“There came a gentle little bird 
Who with his efforts weak, 


Plucked one from out the crown of thorns 
With his dear tiny beak. 


And as he pulled, the crimson stream 
The holiest and the best, 

Flowing from where the thorn had been, 
Stained Robin’s downy breast. 


So ever when the snow comes round 
To crown the wintry year, 

Perched high upon the holly bough 
Red Robin warbles clear. 


No other songster on the spray, 
At Christmas-time is heard, 

But when the Saviour’s birth we keep, 
We hear the Saviour’s bird.” 


There is a very curious Welsh superstition connected with the 
red-breast, that day by day does the little bird bear in his beak a 
drop of water to quench the flame of lost souls; so near does he 
fly to the consuming fire that his feathers are scorched, and hence 
he is called bron-rhudder or breast-burnt. 

As the seasons come and go they necessarily bring many changes 
of custom. Our forefathers feasted their neighbours and poorer 
brethren right royally on baron of beef and boars’ heads, and 
‘© broached the ale ”; we, in more prosaic fashion, look after our 
needy brethren by organising soup-kitchens and clothing clubs. 

In different parts of the country many old customs still prevail, 
more especially in the villages. In the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
for example, there is a great feasting on Christmas Eve on frumenty, 
spice cake, and ale; the poor women going round on St, Thomas’ 
Day to the farm houses, where they are given ingredients, such as 
wheat, currants, rasins, &c., for making their feast. 

In Cornwall the good old custom of carol singing is very pre- 
valent. You are awakened by sweet boy-voices singing those quaint 
carols, some of them, I believe, peculiar to the county, such as :— 

“Lo! the Eastern Magi rise 
At a signal in the skies ; 
Brighter than the brightest gem 
Is the star of Bethlehem.” 
In many places, however, the singing of the moderm waits has 
become a positive nuisance, and the practice is more to be admired 
in the breach than in the observance. 
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According to another custom which seems to have prevailed more 
or less all over England, no one must leave the house on Christmas 
Day until the “ first foot ” has crossed the threshold, a ceremony 
which is popularly known as “ letting in Christmas.” This practice 
is the source of much excitement. In some places the same 
festivities are observed on New Year's Day. Often as the “ first 
foot ” approaches the house, he sings a rhyme after the following 
fashion :-— 

** Ah wish you a merry Christmas, 

An ’Appy New Year, 

A pocket full of money 
An’ a cellar full of beer! 

God bless the master of the ’ouse 
The missus ’self also, 

And all the little children 
That round the table go!” 

In very early times it was customary to deck the houses with 
holly, ivy, and mistletoe, as we learn from the poet Gay— 

“*‘ Now with bright holly all the temple strow 
With laurel green and sacred mistletoe.” 
In some places a Master of the Revels used to be appointed to 
see that the fun was kept up with spirit. 
“* Now Christmas is come 
Let us beat up the drum, 
And call all our neighbours together ; 
And when they appear, 


Let us make them such cheer 
As will keep out the wind and the weather.” 


Crowds of people used to assemble on Christmas Day at Glaston- 
bury in Somersetshire to see the thorn in bloom, which was said to 
have sprung from a staff planted by Joseph of Arimathea, to whom 
tradition attributes the introduction of the Gospel into Britain. It 
was long a popular belief that this famous thorn would produce flowers 
in full bloom on Christmas Day. There is, however no miracle in 
the case, for the thorn is one of a species which frequently buds 
in mild winters. 

The Dutch and French Huguenots are very particular about 
keeping Christmas duly, so are the Italians, especially at Rome 
and Naples; but, as we remarked before, where is there a country 
in the civilised world that does not delight to honour this day, 
hallowed to us by so many fond associations ? 

We have alluded ‘already to ‘‘ the waits.” These were in olden 
days the musical watchmen who piped the watch in the Court of 
the Royal Palace. Edward IV., for example, had waits from 
Michaelmas to Shrove Tuesday, who thus sounded the watch. 
In 1400 the Puritans disbanded some waits in the city of Exeter. 
They were reinstalled at the Restoration. 
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The Puritans were always doing this sort of thing. Hundreds 
of testimonies from the works of eminent seventeenth century 
Baptists, Independents, and Presbyterians could be quoted, each 
one denouncing the keeping of Christmas. 

There is in the British Museum a tract, presented by George IIT, 
written by one Hazekiah Woodward, a.p. 1656, entitled “ Christ- 
mas Day, the Old Heathens’ Feasting Day in Honour of Saturn their 
Idol-God, the Papists’ Massing Day, the True Christian Man’s 
Fasting Day.” 

The name “ waits ” is said to be derived from ‘“ wayghtes,” or 
hautboys, carried by the minstrel. 

We have alluded to the Christmas festivities at Queens’ College, 
Oxford, and the bringing in of the Boar’s Head; we must not 
omit a reference to the customs practised at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Just before nine o'clock on Christmas Eve, the 
guests, who are to see Christmas in with the President of Magdalen, 
arrive at the College Hall. The ladies sit in the gallery, but the 
gentlemen at the tables. Presently, at nine o’clock, parts of the 
Messiah are sung, and then the usual refreshments familiar to 
the season ate dispensed. The tables are adorned with the valuable 
silver tankards and plates belonging to the College. The presents 
are distributed from the Christmas tree and carols are sung, ‘‘ God 
rest you, merry gentlemen,” “ The First Nowell,” and then the 
glorious “ Adeste Fideles,” in its original Latin. Thus the time 
passes till midnight draws nigh. At last the chimes begin— 
Christmas has come, The choir take up the angelic strain, ‘“‘ Glory 
to God in the highest,” followed by the ringing of the College 
bells, said to have been placed in the College by Cardinal Wolsey. 
Tken all wish each other a happy Christmas, and after partaking 
of more refreshments depart. 

The heavy pudding so generally seen at Christmas was in early 
times supposed to signify the three-fold offering of the Magi—viz., 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh; but the mince-pie was supposed 
to represent the manger in which the baby Christ was laid at 
Bethlehem. 

Another curious custom was the making of “ Yule dough.” This 
consisted of a little flat cake in the shape of a baby with the hands 
crossed at the breast ; currants did duty for eyes. ‘‘ Yule dough ” 
may still be seen in parts of the north. 

In Christmas boxes we have another relic of ancient custom. 
It appears that boxes were placed in church for the gifts of the 
members of the congregation. These boxes were opened after 
service on Christmas Day, and the contents distributed on the 
Feast of Stephen, December 26th, which is now called “ Boxing 
Day.” The boxes have disappeared, but the expectation of a dole 
on that day is very deep-rooted, as most householders know, 
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In some churches may be seen at Christmas time the “ Créche,” 
or crib of Bethlehem. At Notre Dame, in Paris, the represen- 
tation of the Bethlehem stable-scene is so faithfully depicted that 
even the roof is properly thatched, and the place filled with life- 
sized figures of cattle. 

In Ireland it was customary on Boxing Day to sing ‘‘ the Wren 
Song.” Decked with coloured ribbons, and carrying a furze bush 
with a live wren upon it, the young men travelled from village to 
village, singing— 

‘“‘ The wren, the wren is the king 
Of all the birds on St. Stephen’s Day.” 

The custom of removing all Christmas desorations before Candle- 
mas Day (Purification of the Virgin Mary) arises from a curious old 
superstition. For every /eaf left a life was said to be forfeited or 
a ghost appear. 

We have mentioned the legend of Santa Claus, the good old spirit 
who fills the stockings of good little boys and girls with acceptable 
presents at Christmas time. His proper name was Saint Nicholas, 
and he was Bishop of Myra in Lycia, in Asia Minor, and died 
about a.D. 392. He always loved and protected children. The 
story of how he became associated with people's stockings and 
chimneys is told as follows :— 

“In his native town there lived a nobleman who, by force of circum- 
stances, had been reduced to poverty so great, that unable to provide his 
daughters with marriage portions he was about to send them forth to earn 
their bread. Bishop Nicholas heard of this, and going down to the house 
after dark on Christmas Eve, bearing with him a purse of gold, was 
puzzled as to the best method of conveying the gift to the impecunious 
nobleman without its donor being known. Looking through the window 
he saw that the old man had taken off his stockings and had hung them 
up near the fire to dry. After all was quiet, Nicholas ascended to the top 
of the chimney, an old-fashioned wide affair, and threw the purse of gold 
down with such dexterity that it fell into the old man’s stocking. On 


Christmas morning the old gentleman rose, found the money, and with it 
provided a marriage portion for his eldest daughter.” 


Similar presents followed for the two younger, the old man 
hanging up the stockings regularly after that. Thus according 
to tradition arose the practice of hanging up the stockings to 
receive the present of Saint Nicholas (Santa Claus ) on Christmas 
Eve. 

Much more might be written on the customs and ceremonies, 
the poetry and tbe theology of Christmas-tide, but I fear I have 
already exceeded my proper limits. | will, therefore, at this season 
of peace and good-will close this paper with the well-worn greeting 
which we trast will never cease to be associated with the season— 


‘‘A merry Christmas and a happy New Year!” 


J. Hupson. 




































THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Batrour’s followers came to him at Newcastle asking for 
Who is bread, but he gave them for the most part mere 
“cc M4 £., 9 b) . 
Leader ? articulated air.” His speech, whether in regard 
to the date of the forthcoming General Election, 
or in regard to the fiscal issue upon which that election will be 
fought, was but a further dialectical exercise in balancing to and 
fro, with, perhaps, a more decided leaning than before towards 
Chamberlainism. Just as he once told us that, “It is the daty of 
the leader of the party to lead, and so long as I am leader I mean 
to lead,” so at Newcastle he said, ‘‘ There is no use in a leader, 
believe me, unless you mean to follow him.” But just as his lead 
has been so doubtful that his followers ever since that speech have been 
quarrelling as to which way he:'meant them to go, so his speech of 
the 14th ult. leaves one in doubt as to whether Mr. Balfour or his 
* loyal follower,” Mr. Chamberlain, is to be the “ leader,” ‘whether 
“the Premier” is really first or second; whether, indeed, there 
are, as Lord Rosebery has suggested, “‘two Premiers, one inside 
the Cabinet and one outside the Cabinet” ; whether it is the Premier 
inside the Cabinet who is to be the leader; or whether, as seems 
more likely, the Premier inside the Cabinet is also inside the Pre- 
mier who is ontside the Cabinet, and, therefore, it is quite possible 
to follow both at one and the same time, This is, however, a con- 
undrum that may safely be left to “ Messrs. Balfourlain and Chamber- 
four’s” own party, or parties, to solve. The plain man, “the man 
in the street,” has very evidently made up his mind that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy is a swindle and that Mr. Balfour’s policy also is a 
swindle. Whether they be one and the same swindle or two quite 
different swiodles does not concern him, as—witness the bye- 
elections—he bas made up his mind that he will have nothing to 
say to either of the fiscal swindlers, and that he will at the very 
first opportunity “ turn the rascals out.” 


Mr. Balfour made a very naive defence of the run-away tactics 
Whois to be which Mr. Chamberlain characterised at Leamington 
p 98 ‘“‘mistaken” or “humiliating.” “No, I was 

not afraid of the Opposition,” he protested. ‘1 
was afraid of my friends, ... 1 was afraid of my friends 





Betrayed 
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because I have had it borne in upon me ‘by a painful experience of 
two years or two years and a half that upon this fiscal question’the 
Unionist Party is more interested in criticising its own members 
than in turning their united front to the Opposition.” He then 
boldly declared, ‘‘ I am here to say exactly what I think about the 
present situation, and I mean to say it.” Referring to the “ great 
industrial aggregations” of to-day ‘‘ working upon narrow margins 
of profit,” he said, “ You won’t get these . .. if they are to he 
destroyed from time to time by foreign rivals supported in their 
own country by protective tariffs. It is not a fair competition 
nor 8 possible competition.” And he asked, “ Does anybody doubt 
that a government returned by the Unionist Party should be 
returned with hands free—yes, with hands free to deal with those 
dangers?” He thought that the party could unite upon such a 
policy, and also upon the advice he had already given them “ to 
put in the forefront of our constructive policy the calling of a free 
conference, and the attempt to deal in a permanent and satisfactory 
fashion with a closer commercial union of the various members of 
the Empire.” This seems to indicate that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
St. Helens interpretation of the Premier’s Albert Hall utterance is 
the correct interpretation ; but .at the same time it would seem to 
imply that the “automatic conference” of next year will not be 
competent to deal with the question—that, in short, the Edinburgh 
two elections and two conferences plan sti]l holds the field. And 
then Mr. Balfour proceeded to declare, on the one hand, that he is 
“not a Protectionist,” and on the other hand that he does not 
belong, and has “ never belonged to the extreme school of laissez 
faire” Free Traders, It is a speech that can be interpreted many ways 
according to the taste of the interpreter; but on the whole, as we 
have said, it seems to lean rather more to Mr. Chamberlain than, 
say, to Lord Londonderry. As has been well said, both sections of 
the Unionist Party are united on one thing only, and that is that 
Mr. Balfour is going to betray one section or the other. At the 
time of writing it would appear that it is the Free Food section 
that is to be betrayed. 


The ‘position in Russia is so full of strange contradictions, the 
changes in the situation are so rapid and so 


on kaleidoscopic in character, that it is impossible to 
the Safety- : 
Valve. tell what a day, or an hour, may bring forth. The 


paper, printed in secret, and issued daily by the 
St. Petersburg Council of Workmen’s Delegates, in its issue of 
November 8, expressed in terse and epigramatic form the general 
bewilderment: ‘‘ We have freedom of meeting, but our meetings 
are surrounded by troops; freedom of speech is given, but the 
censorship remains ; freedom of learning is given, but the University 
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is occupied by troops; inviolability of person is given, but the 
prisons are filled with the arrested; Witte is given, but Trepoff 
remains; a Constitution is given, but the autocracy remains; all is 
given, and nothing is given.” Since this appeared General Trepoff 
has “ resigned,” but as Commandant of the Palace he still remains 
in the immediate presence of the Czar. The suffrage has been 
promised to the workers in the towns, but they are only to elect 
25 members out of a Duma of 600 to 700. An amnesty has been 
proclaimed, but, as the Manchester Guardian points out, “Prisoners 
banished to Siberia will still be retained by force as ‘ colonists,’ and 
even those who belong to the most favoured category must wait 
for seven years before they will be allowed to settle either in 
Moscow or St. Petersburg,” while ‘‘ political suspects (it appears) 
will still be treated as ticket-of-leave men, whose movements the 
police will have the right to control.” The Czar, in short, not only 
grants reforms grudgingly, without grace, and too late in the day, 
but he takes back with one hand what he gives with the other ; 
while Count Witte, urging reform as the only alternative to revo- 
lution, yet declares that the reforms cannot come into effect until 
the revolution has been suppressed. He is sitting on the safety- 
valve, the crazy boiler is throbbing with the ever-increasing head 
of steam, but instead of jumping down and letting the steam escape 
in safety, he swears that he will not move till the steam quiets 
down. We fear’ that, like too many bureaucrats, he will not get 
off the safety-valve till he and his master too are blownoff. In the 
meantime, the most horrible excesses are being committed. Jews 
and Armenians are being massacred wholesale, if not at the insti- 
gation and with the connivance of the authorities, at all events 
without protest and active interference on their part. The whole 
country seems to be in a state of anarchy, and no man has as yet 
been found strong enough to restore order out of chaos. Neither 
the army nor the navy can be trusted. Even the Cossacks are 
tiring of their bloody work. The only path of safety would seem 
to be for the Czar to gain the confidence of the people by making 
the amnesty a reality, not a sham, by putting it at once into effect, 
and by pushing on with all speed and on the broadest possible 
franchise the election of the Duma. It is no time for timorous 
half-hearted measures. The Czar must trust the people if the 
people are to trust the Czar. Willy nilly, the autocracy must, 
sooner or later, give way to the democracy. "I'were well that it 
were done willingly—and soon. Meanwhile, the only rift in the 
clouds is the restoration of self-government to Finland, thanks to 
the fact that the railway strike, which won the franchise for the 
city workers, also prevented the despatching of troops to overawe 
the Grand Duchy. Poland, as of old, bears the brunt of the 
struggle; but we trust that a better day will soon dawn, even for 
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distressful Poland. We must not despair of Russia. Russia is in 
the throes of the awakening. Her awakening is rousing the 
peoples on her borders to demand still greater freedom. Can we 
doubt that when once her eyes are opened, when once her limbs 
are freed from the shackles that now bind her, she will take her 
rightful place in the onward march of nations, and work out a 
worthy destiny ? 


The position of the British taxpayer, as set forth by Lord Avebury 
in the Nineteenth Century—and After for November, 


arse oa recalls Jacob’s description of Issachar as “a strong 
Sendions ass crouching down between two burdens.” ‘It 


seems at first sight somewhat surprising,” says his 
lordship, “ that though our national commerce continues to flourish ” 
—our total imports and exports increasing from £702,000,000 in 
1895 to £922,000,000 in 1904; our exports alone from £226,000,000 
to £301,000,000 ; and our commerce per head from £17 11s. 1d. to 
£21 10s. 1ld.—‘ the home trade languishes, pauperism increases, 
and employment diminishes.” We give at length the figures that 
his lordship quotes as to the increase in pauperism,” and, as he him- 
self points out, “it will be seen that the results were improving till 
1901, but for the last four years have been growing worse ” : 


NuMBER OF PAUPERs, 





1895 . ‘ . 1,014,691 1903 . ; . 1,040,107 
1900 . ° . 1,000,644 1904 . . . 1,061,314 
1901 . ‘ . 990,815 1905 . : . 1,127,570 
1902 . ‘ . 1,015,844 
PRoportION PER 10,000 oF THE PopPuLatTion. 

1895 . ‘ P . 260 1903 . : ‘ . 248 
1900 . ‘ : . 244 1904 . ‘ ‘ . 250 
1901 . ; ‘ . 240 1905 . ; : . 268 
1902 . R ‘ . 248 





As Lord Avebury remarks: “ The difference is not very great, but 
it is significant and unsatisfactory.” We cannot agree with his 
lordship, however, when he adds, ‘‘ The main explanation ”—of this 
increase of pauperism and of “the diminution of employment ” 
which “ will not be denied ”—“ is, I think, to be found in the enor- 
mous increase of expenditure, both national and municipal.” The 
increase under both heads has been great, indeed. Lord Avebury 
shows that while “in the ‘sixties the local expenditure of the country 
was about £36,000,000,” it had risen in 1891-2 to £76,000,000, and 
in 1901-2, the latest year included in the Statistical Abstract, to 


1 “The Excessive National Expenditure.” 
2 Statistical Abstract, 1905, p. 228, winter figures. 
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£144,000,000 ; and that our national expenditure had increased 
from £88,500,000 in 1890-1, to £94,500,000 in 1894-5, and to 
£142,000,000 in 1904-5. He shows, moreover, that in spite of the 
enormous sams we are paying we are not paying our way, that 
“the local authorities are running head over heels into debt,” and 
that ‘‘the aggregate gross liabilities of the State, which in 1900 
were £639,000,000, are now £796,736,000.” 


Well may the back of the British taxpayer bend beneath these 
The Landlor q burdens. But heavy as they are, the British 
taxpayer is, like Issachar, “a strong ass,” and 
these burdens in themselves—local expenditure, 
£144,000,000; national expenditure, £142,000,000 
—would not cause him to break down. There is, however, dimly 
perceived as yet by the British taxpayer, and apparently quite in- 
visible to Lord Avebury, another burden heavier than either of the 
others, the rent tribute of £200,000,000 per annum exacted by the 
landlord, who rides upon and directs—or misdirects—the ass, 
This rent-tribute exceeds the whole of our taxation, local and 
national, put together, for while our municipal expenditare amounts 
to £144,000,000 a year, the sum derived annually from our local 
rates is £54,000,000 only ;! so that the total tax burden on the 
country—local taxes £54,000,000; imperial taxes, £142,000,000— 
is £196,000,000. This amount we pay for “ getting our governing 
done for us.” But for the £200,000,000 a year that the landlord 
receives no return whatever is rendered. He “toils not, neither 
does he spin.” At onetime, however, the landlord rendered to the 
public a very substantial return indeed. He maintained the Army 
and the Navy, acted as unpaid magistrate, maintained the roads and 
bridges, policed his district, and so forth, practically rendering in 
feudal services or paying for in feudal dues all the public services 
for which we now pay rates and taxes. But by a process culminat- 
ing in 1660, these feudal dues and services were abolished and the 
burdens of State were shouldered off by the landlord on to the public 


at large. 


the Heaviest 
Burden. 


As Mr. Alexander Cargill reminds us in last month’s WESTMINSTER 
Review, “the history of our National, or Imperial 
Debt, as it is now called, dates from 1672.” And 
that debt is directly due to the evasion by the 
landlords of the obligations in consideration of which they held their 
lands. Our local debt is of later date, but of similar origin. If in 
local and national taxation the landlords had always paid what they 
ought, both our local and national debts would be practically non- 


How our 
Debts Arose. 


1 The balance of the £144,000,000 is derived from the Imperial grants in aid, 
from remunerative undertakings, from loans, &c. 
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existent. Mr. Cargill shows that the total municipal debt of 
England and Scotland rose from £297,000,000 in 1897-8 to 
£422,000,000 in 1902-3, while in the latter year the Irish municipal 
debt stood at £20,000,000. But he points.out that £120,000,000 of this 
debt has been incurred for remunerative undertakings, such as gas- 
works, electric lightworks, tramways, markets, waterworks, &c.; while 
from. £80,000,000 to £100,000,000, though “ unremunerative,” has 
been largely spent on such realisable assets as police- and fire-stations, 
town halls, public libraries, technical schools, cemeteries, hospitals, 
and such like; the balance of the expenditure being ‘“ unremunera- 
tive” and “of a non-realisable nature”—for sewerage works, 
public streets improvements, refuse destructors, &c. If the matter 
is properly investigated, however, practically the whole of our local’ 
expenditure will be found to be of a remunerative—-nay, of a highly 
remunerative character. The benefits of good government, of 
public improvements, of public services, all materialise in land 
values. As Thorold Rogers says: “ Every permanent improvement 
of the soil, every railway and road, every bettering of the general 
condition of society, every facility given for production, every 
stimulus applied to consumption, raises rent. The landlord sleeps 
bat thrives.” 


And, though he thrives and grows rich in his sleep, the landlord 
oes rate free, while the occupier bears the whole 

The Boot of of the burden of local taxation! It is the occupier 
the Evil. who pays for public improvements and for public 
services ; and when, thanks to these public improvements and pub- 
lic services, land values rise, the occupier pays a second time in 
increased rents! It is this double taxation of industry—and the 
same tendency is to be found in regard to national taxation also— 
that is responsible for the persistence, nay the increase of poverty 
in the midst of abounding and increasing wealth, and it is the dead- 
weight of land monopoly that is responsible for the diminution of 
employment. For ever as public improvements and public services 
increase, the value of the land increases also, and it becomes pro- 
gressively more difficult for labour and capital to pay this growing 
tribute and make a living wage or a living profit. As we have 
repeatedly shown in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, it is the rise in. land 
values, due to this and similar causes, that periodically. runs. up 
rents so high that a living wage and a living profit become im- 
possible. Depression and unemployment necessarily ensue. And 
when at length improvement once more begins rents are forced’ up 
again, and thus in rhythmic cycles we have boom and depression, 
boom and depression, It so happens that the effects of the War in 
South Africa, the great increase in expenditure on armaments, 
and so forth, coincided with such a period of depression and 
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have somewhat exaggerated its symptoms. But if these contri- 
butory causes had not been at work, the great underlying cause of 
such depressions would still. have operated. We should still have 
had a depression. And that being the case, Lord Avebury’s remedies 
for the trouble are just as futile as is the Unemployed Workmen's 
Act, which he condemns. “The proposals (of that Act),” he says, 
“do not go to the root of theevil. If the Government and muni- 
cipalities will uot exercise more economy, if taxpayers and rate- 
payers do not insist on a reduction of expenditure, we must expect 
that pauperism will continually increase and employment will 
continually decrease.” 


But Lord Avebury’s own proposals “do not go to the root of the 

, evil.” While with Lord Avebury we condemn 
Strike at the extravagant expenditure on naval and military arma- 

Root. ments, we recognise that in some directions such as 
education, old age pensions, national insurance against sickness and 
accident, national provision for widows and orphans, payment of 
members and of election expenses, &c., we must have more expen- 
diture not less; and so far from decrying (with Lord Avebury and 
the so-called Industrial Freedom League) the municipalisation of 
natural monopolies, we hold that the public must control these 
monopolies, or the holders of such monopolies will, as in the United 
States of America, control and bleed the public. Further consi- 
deration of the matter should make this clear toa man of Lord 
Avebury’s ability ; and we hope yet to see him, and Mr. Cargill 
also, fighting for the abolition of those barriers of land monopoly 
which bar the way to true industrial freedom. To break down 
these barriers we must step by step abolish our present robber rates 
and taxes,,and gradually substitute for them the taxation and rating 
of land values, It is only on such lines that we can strike at the 
root of the evil. It is only on such lines that we can, in Lord 
Avebury’s closing words, “reduce expenditure, pay off debt, increase 
our reserves, and lighten the taxes which now press so heavily on 
the springs of industry.” 


The fatuousness and futility of the Unemployed Workmen’s Act has 
The been brought home to “the brothers Balfour.” All 
Unemployed that Mr. Gerald Balfour could say for it in October 
Act Fiasco. last was: “‘I myself have never believed that the 
Unemployed Act could provide a solution of the 
problem of unemployment, But I believe that within a limited 
scope it is capable of achieving valuable results.” And, again : “‘ If 
the Act failed when fairly tried, even the failure itself would be of 
value as throwing light upon a problem which was one of the most 
difficult and complex which had ever been presented to the consi- 
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deration of statesmen”! While Mr. Arthur Balfour, confronted 
on November 6 by the deputation of the unemployed women and of 
the wives and daughters of the unemployed men of London, was 
fain to admit that the measure is imperfect, and that he “ preferred 
the Bill personally in its old shape.” This though he himself was 
responsible for the emasculating of the Bill—for the setting up of 
the machinery without making any provision for steam to work the 
machinery. Local authorities can hire or purchase land on which 
to set the unemployed to work, but Mr. Balfour cut out of the 
measure the clause allowing them to pay the wages of the men on the 
farm colonies out of the rates. As a result he is faced, as the Daily 
News points out, “ by the preposterous absurdity of the position at 
West Ham, where . . . £5000 has been raised by rates for pur- 
poses of ‘ machinery’ for distributing £60 raised by charity for 
purposes of relief.” And at the Guildhall banquet the utmost he 
could say for the Act was, “ we have provided, I believe, the machi- 
nery which will prevent charity being abused, which will direct 
public benevolence into the proper channels and to the proper 
people.” “ But,” he was compelled to add, “that is of no use 
unless public benevolence comes forward and makes use of the 
machinery which we have provided.” And he proceeded to urge 
those present to make good the shortcomings of the measure, to 
supply the wilful omission on the part of the Government to provide 
any funds by seeing to it that “ adequate assistance goes to those 
who, by a little timely help, may for ever be kept from falling 
down into that hopeless and helpless class who are a burden on the 
community, a burden on the industry of the country, a burden to 
themselves, and a disgrace to our civilisation.” 


Fine, sympathetic phrases these! But fine phrases “butter no 
No Will, parsnips.” Mr. Balfour could find ways and means 
no Way to relieve “ the intolerable strain” to which, in his 

* and their opinions, the subscribers to the voluntary 
schools were subjected ; but he could not, because he would not— 

(where there's a will there’s a way)—find ways and means to 

relieve the far more intolerable strain of unemployment and of the 

terrible hunger and privation resulting from unemployment. One- 
fourth of the annual sum secured to the landlords by the Agricultural 

Rating Act dole would have made ample temporary provision for 

the unemployed. But, no! While a dole to the shirkers is per- 

fectly right and proper, Mr. Balfour fears that to allow the wages 
of the workers onthe farm colonies to be paid out of the rates would 
tend to demoralise and pauperise them! Mr. Balfour has no com- 
punction about taxing the poor to buy out the Irish landlords, to 
give doles to the landlords and the parsons, to compensate the 
brewers, or to pay for a war waged to secure cheap Chinese slaves 
Vout. 164.—No. 6. 34 
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for the multi-millionaires of the Rand; but it is to him unthink- 
able that the rich should be taxed in order to provide work for the 
poor. Besides, Mr. Balfour, as he told the women’s deputation, is 
not optimistic about farm colonies. ‘‘ When he heard one of the 
speakers talk of the land which was hungering for the unemployed, 
and of the unemployed who were hungering for the land, he 
thought ”—of the so-called “economic law of diminishing returns ” ! 
He characterised “the idea that there is a vast, an unlimited 
amount of land in this country which can be profitably employed 
by the dwellers in the towns who at present cannot find employ- 
ment in the towns,” as ‘“‘a dangerous delusion.” “It is, I believe,” 
he said, “ a dream to suppose that you will do any permanent good 
to the community at large if you suggest to them that nothing is 
required but to hire land compulsorily, and that those who cannot 
find employment in the town would work and make a profit on the 
land on which a large expenditure of capital has hitherto failed to 
make a profit.” And he proceeded to argue that “ of all indus- 
tries agriculture is probably the one least fitted to supply an 
unending demand by the unemployed . .. first because agricul- 
ture has suffered most by foreign competition; and, secondly, 
because, as every economist knows, you cannot increase the amount 
of labour you put on land without diminishing the productiveness 
of that labour.” 


This, too, in spite of the fact that there are in this country some 
26,000,000 acres of land—more than one-third of 

a ' the total area of the United Kingdom—held idle 
Renée, for grouse covers, game preserves, deer forests, golf 
links, and so forth ; that millions of acres more are 

only half used, ‘‘ labour-starved;” and that the great possibilities 
of spade-husbandry, of intensive culture, have been amply demon- 
strated, not only on the Continent, but in this country also. When 
Mr. Gerald Balfour and his brother “deny that is the duty of the 
State to provide employment for all who are able and willing to 
work and who cannot find employment elsewhere,” they have reason 
on their side, as have those who ‘‘ deny that it is possible to make 
people sober by Act of Parliament.” But, just as Mr. Gladstone 
used to say that we should make it as easy as possible to do right, 
and as difficult es possible to do wrong, so the State should make it 
as easy as possible for the workers to obtain a living, and as diffi- 
cult as possible for idle landlords to prevent them obtaining a living. 
This can best be done by taking all taxes off trade industry and 
taxing land values instead. If that were done the agricultural 
industry would quickly absorb all the unemployed. It is not, as 
Mr. Balfour asserts, foreign competition that has ruined agricul- 
ture, it is landlordism—the lack of fixity of tenure and of security 
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for improvements—and our suicidal system of local rating which 
penalises every effort that the farmer makes to improve his holding. 
The rating and taxation of land values would soon force the 
26,000,000 idle acres into use, and there would then be ample employ- 
ment for all idle hands, Of these millions of idle acres from six to 
nine million acres might be reforeated, thus giving employment 
directly and indirectly to at least half a million of the unemployed, 
while twelve million acres consist of good, cultivable land capable of 
supporting a family to every five or ten acres. At ten acres to the 
family this would mean employment for 1,200,000 families, and if 
they earned only one pound per week per family we should have a 
new home market of upwards of £62,000,000 a year for all the 
products of mine and factory. The workers thus drafted into the 
country, therefore, would not only cease to be competitors for wages 
against those left in the towns, but they would also become very 
valuable customers, thus setting up a still further demand }for 
labour. That under such conditions the unemployed problem would 
be solved hardly admits of doubt, ‘‘ philosophic” or otherwise. It 
is, however, useless to expect a ‘Government of landlords” to do 
anything really effective for the agricultural industry. Their con- 
cern is not for the farmers who farm the land but for “the farmers 
who farm the farmers;” and hence we find Lord Onslow, the late 
President of the Board of Agriculture, confessing that, apart from 
the renewal of the Agricultural Rating Act, the Government had, 
in the past five years, devoted only six hours of the time of 
Parliament to agriculture ! 


But if the Government will do nothing for the unemployed, there 
The Queen 2" bappily, those who will ; and, in order that 
and the Public benevolence may not fail for lack of the 
Unemploye q, Vholesome stimulus of a good example, Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra has gallantly stepped into the 

breach, and heading the list with £2000 has “ appealed to all chari- 
tably disposed people in the Empire, both men and women, to assist 
. in alleviating the suffering of the poor, starving unemployed 
during this winter.” We trust that the response will be immediate 
and hearty. The need is great, and it should be remembered that 
he gives twice who gives quickly. But, as the Daily News points 
out, “ While we all wish well to Queen Alexandra's timely effort 
. . the Queen’s appeal creates a precedent which should be care- 
fully noted and pondered. The treatment of the unemployed is now 
placed upon the same footing as the treatment of the sick. Just as 
the hospitals have been maintained by the efforts and patronage of 
the Royal Family, so in future must the arrangements for reclaiming 
the workless.” ‘In both cases,” adds the Daily News, “ voluntary 
contributions are called in to save the ratepayers’ pockets.” But 
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here we must join issue, for, while the immediate effect is to save 
the ratepayers’ pocket, the ultimate result, as in the case of the 
Agricultural Rating Act, is to put more rent into the landlords’ 
pockets. The voluntary subscriptions in aid of the unemployed and 
of the hospitals—just like the Imperial grants in aid of local taxa- 
tion which the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone called “ grants in aid 
of the landlords ”—are in reality voluntary subscriptions in aid of 
the landlords. The Daily News is on firmer ground when it says 
that, “In both cases the social influence of the Crown is brought to 
bear upon the rich with a view to securing some degree of proper 
provision for the poor. But in both cases the system is bound in 
the end to break down. A king ora queen may do much tostimu- 
late the nation at a time of emergency, and we are all grateful to 
the monarch who undertakes so thankless a task. The final solution 
lies, however, not along the lines of generosity, but along the stricter 
and less popular line of justice.” We must reach the pockets of 
the shirkers by the taxation of land values, thus at once providing 
ample fands for hospitals and similar institutions, and also solving 
the unemployed problem by giving labour access to the land. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


AMONG recent dietetic developments in the treatment of certain 
diseases the restriction of drink, or so-called “ thirst cure,” occupies’ 
@ prominent position. In the cure of obesity, especially, the dimiau- 
tion of the amount of liquid consumed by the patient is frequently 
followed by a reduction in weight. Dr. Carl von Noorden and Dr. 
H. Salomon have embodied the results of recent experiments on 
this subject, including many of their own observations, in a small 
monograph on Drink Restriction.1 Of course restriction of this kind 
does not apply to alcoholic beverages only ; but includes liquids of 
all kinds. Not only are obese patients benefited by this simple 
treatment, but, in some forms of heart disease, the work performed 
by the circulatory apparatus is diminished and the heart is spared. 
When patients are made to suffer thirst, their appetite diminishes ; 
but it still remains doubtful whether the beneficial effects 
observed in some cases of obesity are due to this cause, or toa 
modification of the metabolism in the body. The cases cited by 
the authors are of little use in helping us to arrive at a conclusion, 
as the chief observations given are oxygen determinations. These 
are, of course, of much scientific interest ; but of more practical 
value would have been statements of the weight of the patients at 
the beginning as well as the end of the treatment. There is still 
room for a more general treatise on this important subject. 

Professor W. J. Sollas has done geologists a service in publishing 
in book form? a number of interesting essays, most of which had 
been distributed through the pages of various scientific journals, and 
have not been easily accessible to the general reader. Among the 
more important of these essays we may mention those on the age 
of the earth, Funafuti, the study of a coral atoll, and the origin and 
formation of flints. The first memoir contains an interesting 
review of the various theories that have been advanced as to the 
probable age of our planet: but the author, in our opinion, wisely 
does not commit himself to any definite numerical statement on the 

1 Drink Restriction, By Dr. Carl von Noorden and Dr. H. Salomon, London : 
——. Marshall & Co,, Ltd. 1905, 


of the Earth, and other Geological Studies. By W.d.Sollas. London: 
T. "Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
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subject. Since the discovery of radium, theories based on thermal 
radiation have been seriously shaken, and even those based on biology 
may have to be materially modified. The story of the Funafuti 
expedition has been often told; but nowhere have we seen a clearer 
and fuller description than that of the author, illustrated, as it is, by 
a number of interesting photographs. That the results corroborated in 
the main Darwin’s theory of the formation of coral islands was a great 
gain to geology, and much light has been thrown upon limestone for- 
mations, especially the dolomite mountains of Tyrol. These, although 
now 10,000 feet above the sea-level. appear at one time to have been 
coral reefs and atolls. The article on the origin and formation of 
flints deals with a subject upon which the author is one of our best 
authorities, and it is the clearest exposition of this intricate question 
that we have seen. 

We have received a new volume of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, which contains some important contributions to science. 
Dr. E. Mascha describes and illustrates the wing feathers of a large 
number of birds, and not only adds considerably to our biological 
knowledge, but also throws light upon the problem of flight gene- 
rally. Mr. A. Mann publishes a lecture on diatoms, and Mr. C. A. 
White an investigation into the ancestral origin of the North 
American unionide, or fresh-water mussels. Of great scientific 
value are Mr, A. Hrdlicka’s tables of the brain weight in verte- 
brates, which embody the results of a very large number of deter- 
minations, and will be invaluable to biologists studying this intricate 
subject. 

In spite of the enormous increase in manufacturing industries, 
agriculture still remains the most important occupation of our 
population, and the literature dealing with it is of proportionate 
bulk. The most recent handbook of the works in the library of the 
Patent Office consists of a list of works on Agriculture, Rural 
Economy and Allied Sciences.2 Like its predecessors, this volume 
contains a very complete list of most of the works of importance 
related in any way to the industries mentioned. It will be fouud 
very useful not only to specialists, but also to librarians who wish 
to keep their libraries up to date. 

Among the numerous reports which have been published on the 
St. Louis Exhibition, that on the department of chemical industry 
by Dr. Paul Cohn® is one of the most thorough and complete. 
Written chiefly from the educational point of view, this report is 
practically a handbook of the present state of chemical industry as 
represented at the St. Louis Exhibition. It is interesting to note 


1 Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 1905. Vol. III., Part I. Washington : 
Smithsonian Institution. 

2 Subject List of Works on Agriculture, Rural Economy and Allied Sciences in the 
Inbrary of the Patent Ofice. London: Patent Office. 1905. 

3 Weltausstellung St. Lowis, 1904: Die Chemische Industrie. Von Dr. Paul Cohn. 
Vienna: A. Holder. 1905. 
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that the author, who was a member of the international jury and 
@ professor at the Technological Museum at Vienna, and is a well- 
known authority on the subject, speaks highly of the British 
section, both as regards organisation and quality of exhibits, The 
work can be recommended to all interested in chemistry, either 
from the educational or industrial point of view. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


The comparative study of religions is being pursued with an 
interest and ardour which testify to the importance of this rela- 
tively new method of tracing the genesis of popular and sanctified 
beliefs and practices. Much that has been done in this department 
is no doubt crude and hasty, due to the novelty of the science; but 
already more careful methods are being adopted and a more delibe- 
rate temper is being shown in dealing with details, of which also 
a wider knowledge is being obtained every year. A good example 
of this study is to be found in the Evolution of Religion! by L. R. 
Farnell. His book consists only of four lectures, delivered at the 
request of the Hibbert Trustees; but though the volume is a small 
one it is of exceptional value and interest, and is one of the best 
which we have met upon the subject. ‘The first two lectures 
are devoted to a consideration of the method and problems of the 
comparative study of religions, the third lecture is on the ritual of 
purification, and the fourth is on the evolution of prayer from 
lower to higher forms. In the first part we can only notice one 
point amongst many, and that is the very judicious distinction 
Mr. Farnell makes between folklore and mythology and religion. 
Mythology is often closely allied to religion, but it is not neces- 
sarily part of it. Mr. Farnell, without unduly depreciating mytho- 
logy, gives his attention principally to ritual practices and ideas, 
and the parallels which exist in many cases between these in lower 
and higher, or earlier and later, religions are remarkably instruc- 
tive. Their persistence is startling, and many good Christians 
would be astonished to find that some things in their religion 
which they regard as unique and of divine ordination are in reality 
survivals from what they have been accustomed to call Heathenism. 
The idea of transference of guilt or impurity, which has played so 
large a part in orthodox theology, is traced to very remote times, 
and some of the loftiest religious ideas appear to have had a very 


1 The Evolution of Religion. An Anthropological Study. By L. R. Farnell, M.A., 
D.Litt. London: Williams & Norgate. 1905. 
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lowly origin. Prayer, also, in all probability, was originally no 
more than asking for material benefits; but there are examples 
amongst the Greeks of the fifth century of a loftier conception, 
and, indeed, the formula quoted by Plato cannot easily be sur- 
passed : “King Zens, grant us the good whether we pray for it or 
not, but evil keep from us though we pray for it.’ The new point 
of view from which the study of religion is approached is shown 
by Mr. Farnell in a sentence in which he describes the period 
extending to four thousand years before Christ as ‘ modern.” 
These remarks very inadequately represent our appreciation of 
Mr. Farnell’s book. 

The tendency and aim of The World’s Desires,| by Mr. E. A. Ash- 
croft, may be inferred from the fact that it is dedicated to Professor 
Haeckel (by permission), and that it is introduced by some verses 
on “A New Religion,” by Paul Carus. Mr. Ashcroft denominates 
his view realism, not in a strictly philosophic sense, however, but 
as synonymous with monism, or, as we should be inclined to say, 
with rationalism. He rejects all idea of revelation, of supernatural 
interference, and «ll authority supposed to be based upon revela- 
tion, and regards all ideas, thoughts, feelings, as the production of 
the human mind or brain alone. In this there is nothing new. 
We are not sure, however, if he does not place himself in some- 
what of a dilemma by contrasting Plato with Aristotle and giving 
infinite credit to the latter, and regarding the teachings of the 
former as childish and absurd. They were both human minds, and 
even Plato is not to be despised. Indeed, when Mr. Ashcroft is 
treating of ethics we not only find him referring in no disparaging 
terms to the Platonist Emerson, but also approvingly of intuition, 
“a species of unconscious reasoning” which “not infrequently 
shadows forth great truths.” He bases ethics upon “ wisdom ;” 
and “altruism,” hedonism and utilitarianism are eeen to be 
inadequate authorities; and so we find that, after all, when Mr, 
Ashcroft rises to his highest level he is preaching truths not 
unfamiliar to older religious systems. Indeed, the principal feature 
we find in this monistic religion consists chiefly in what it discards 
and not in what it retains. Still, Mr. Ashcroft has written an able, 
and, in some senses, a strong book; but we think he might have 
omitted the Parts II. and III. on the familiar subjects of the material 
universe and the human organiem—a reference to Professor 
Haeckel’s works would have been sufficient for the purpose. 

Glimpses of the Ages,* by Dr. T. E.S. Scholes, is an original book, 


* The World’s Desires ; or, the Results of Monism. An Elementary Treatise ona 
Realistic Religion and Philosophy of Human Life. By Edgar A. Ashcroft. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1905. 

2 Glimpses of the Ages; or, the “ Superior” and “ Inferior” Races, so-called, Dis- 
cussed in the Light of Science and History. By Theophilus E. Samuel Scholes, M.D., 
&c. London: John Long. 1905. 
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even if it does not deserve to be called an extraordinary one. It 
is something more than a defence of the negro race; it is a kind 
of glorification of it. And, indeed, he has a very remarkable story 
to tell of the progress made by Afro-Americans, as he designates 
them, since the abolition of slavery, in spite of the disabilities 
under which they have laboured; thongh, after all, his statistics 
rather discount his claims. Dr. Scholes speaks, whether correctly 
or not we cannot say, of ten or eleven millions of Ethiopians 
dwelling in the United States, but we should question the state- 
ment that the mejority of these began their career as slaves. It 
is much more probable, we should imagine, that the majority are 
under forty years of age. But as to the figures—out of ten or 
eleven millions there are only about 20,000 engaged in business— 
there are 17,000 barbers, and 10,000 blacksmiths, but in pursuits 
requiring more intelligence and skill the numbers are strikingly 
small. There are 137 druggists, 123 journalists and publishers, 
and only 61 watch and clockmakers. These figures do not point to 
the existence of such a high rate of intelligence amongst the negroes 
as their apologist claims for them. But this is a small matter in 
comparison with other claims which he makes for the coloured races. 
According to our author it is the “colourless” races which are 
lacking in initiative and originality, and whose civilisation is bor- 
rowed. Civilisation has come from Egypt, and the civilisers of 
Egypt were a negro race, notwithstanding Dr. Flinders Petrie’s 
assertion that the oldest known governing race in Egypt was a 
straight-nosed one. But Dr. Scholes would have it Greece, Rome, 
modern Europe, are all indebted to his negro-Egyptian race for 
Civilisation, the Babylonians are scarcely mentioned. Indeed, Dr. 
Scholes goes so far as to name three civilisations which were sponta- 
neous or produced without models, those of Peru, China, and Egypt, 
while European civilisations belong to the imitative class, or that 
which has been derived from previous models. He thus appears 
to reverse our usual notion of “superior” and “inferior” races, 
but all his special pleading, and there are nearly four hundred 
pages of it, does not convince us in the face of facts to the con- 
trary. Of course Dr. Scholes also has some facts, but they are few 
and isolated. From another point of view Dr. Scholes labours to 
prove that all the races, colourless and coloured, have sprung from 
& common stock and the physiological differences are only super- 
ficial, and that even the characteristic distinctions of the negro 
type are only accentuations of types which are to be found amongst 
the whites. Taking it all together, Glimpses of the Ages is an 
interesting but unconvincing book. 

In the editorial preface of Sri Brahma Dhara! some interesting 


1 Sri Brahma Dhard. ‘Shower from the Highest.” Through the favour of the 
Mahatma Sri Agamya.Guru Paramahamsa. London: Luszac.& Co. 1905. 
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particulars are given about the author, whom we are told is one of 
the most distinguished and conspicuous leaders of Indian thought. 
“He is known in India as the Tiger Mahatma, on account of his 
great strength of character, his energy, and swiftness of action.” 
The editor refers to him as “ his Holiness,” and describes his work 
as unique in its character, “ for the reason that no Hindu of his 
class has ever before sought to teach the Western mind.” What 
the Western world needs, we are told, is spiritual development, and 
the author intends soon returning to England to teach us more of 
the Vedanta philosophy. The editor tells a curious story of a 
“ miracle” “his Holiness” exhibited at Oxford, which, he says, is 
vouched for by Max Miiller and Professor J. Estlin Carpenter. The 
Mahatma has the power of suspending the appearance of life in 
himself, It is not a particularly useful acquirement, so far as we 
can see. The form of the teaching is a dialogue between the 
Mahatma anda student. To the student's first question the following 
answer is given; “This world is a delusive charm of the great 
magician called Maya. Your real nativity is the land of Eternity ; 
but as you are ensnared in the net of this magician, you have 
forgotten your origin, I am a stranger here—in this plane of 
magic—because I am a resident of that Eternity; and as I am 
ever conscious of eternal happiness in my native land therefore I 
cannot be entrapped in the net of delusion, as laid out by the great 
magician. Though existing in the atomic nature of my unlimited 
bliss of Eternity, which I am occupying, still such illusions appear 
to be and to cease to be; but I am quite regardless of them, and 
if I do regard them I know them all as my own bliss. Such is the 
most supreme state of the Highest, called the Infinite Ultimatum.” 
Our readers will probably regard any comment as unnecessary. 

From the Rationalist Press Association! we have received a copy 
of the important work, Supernatural Religion, in paper covers, pub- 
lished at a very low price. Also a reprint of Jesus of Nazareth, by 
Edward Clodd, which needs no recommendation, and a new essay 
by Mr. F. J. Gould, The Religion that fulfils, which is a simple 
account of positivism, which we understand Mr. Gould has recently 
embraced. ‘To which we must add a reprint of Mr. W. M. Salter’s 
Ethical Religion, which it would be difficult to praise too highly, 

The Agnostic Annual? for 1906 opens with an able and temperate 
article by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, in which the relations of Agnosti- 
cism and Christianity are discussed in an admirable spirit. Mr. 
Gould defends secular education, and Professor W. H. Hudson 
contributes some interesting personal recollections of Herbert 
Spencer. The Annual as a whole is above rather than below the 
average. 


1 London: Watts & Co. 
* The Agnostic Annual for the Year 1906. London: Watts & Oo, 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


New editions of Taswell-Langmead’s Lnglish Constitutional History, 
from the Teutonic Conquest to the Present Time! have appeared at 
regular intervals, so firmly established is this standard work. It is, 
in fact, indispensable to the students of constitutional history, and 
the publishers are to be congratulated in securing the services of the 
present editor, Dr. Philip A. Ashworth, who has revised the present, 
the sixth, edition with the same scrupulous care and accurate scholar- 
ship as he brought to bear on the revision of the fifth edition. . 
Taswell-Langmead belonged to the German school, which believed 
in the more or less complete extermination of the British element 
and which attributed all our institutions to a Teutonic origin. Dr. 
Ashworth has not seen fit to rewrite Taswell-Langmead’s first chapter 
on the origin of our institutions, in which he dogmatically asserts 
that “the principles of our Constitution are in no wise derived 
from either Celt or Roman.” In leaving this argument as it stood 
perhaps Dr. Ashworth was wise. The point is still the subject of 
keen controversy. But we think on such a question of vital im- 
portance he should in his notes have treated it with greater respect 
than he has. Beyond referring casually to Mr. Pike’s “‘ Origin of 
the English,” and Mr. Coote’s “‘ Romans in Britain,” he says no- 
thing to show that the Celtic Theory has any real weight. He 
leaves the impression that everything that can be said for the 
opposition has been said by these two writers, and that their arga- 
ments do not amount to much. As the translator of Gneist, Dr. 
Ashworth no doubt belongs at heart to the German school. He 
has not a word to say about the results of more recent research, 
He does not even mention the name of Seebohm, who has proved 
vo demonstration the survival of Celtic institutions. He might 
never have heard of Professor Vinagradorff. Anthropologists such 
as Huxley, Professor Phillips, Dr. Beddoe, Professor Rolleston, and 
others are completely ignored. As some one has said, “ Skulls 
cannot lie,” and in the interments we have incontestable evidence 
of the permanence of the Celtic race throughout Britain—evidence 
which, to put it mildly, completely cuts the ground from under the 
feet of the extreme followers of the German school, headed by 
Freeman and Stubbs. On the other hand, in dealing with later 
times, Dr. Ashworth is more catholic in his choice of authorities. 
He gives the reader extracts from German writers such as Lappen- 

1 English Constitutional History, from the Teutonic Conquest to the Present Time. By 
Thomas Pitt Taswell-Langmead, B.O.L. Oxon. Sixth Edition. Revised throughout, 


with Notes, by Philip A. Ashworth, Dr. Juris of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London : Stevens & Haynes. 1905. 
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burg, whose works have not yet been translated, and he does not 
neglect such English authorities as Professor Maitland and Mr. 
J. Horace Round. In a few pages, all too brief, Dr. Ashworth 
brings the history up to date by the addition of a short section. 
The latest period in the development of the English Constitution 
is marked, he writes, by three main tendencies: Local Government, 
Imperialism, and the increased influence of the Crown, Connected 
with Imperialism is Tariff Reform, intended to form a grand im- 
perial Zollverein, the project of Mr. Chamberlain, which, says Dr. 
Ashworth, “ awaits and will probably, owing to the abandonment 
of Free Trade principles it involves, long await realisation.” 
Another aspect of Imperialism is the tacit understanding, says 
Dr. Ashworth, which has arisen between the two great political 
parties that Imperial questions lie outside party politics. So may it 
be, but we thought that Mr. Balfour’s last and only plea for re- 
tention of office was the fear that the Liberal party would break 
the so-called continuity of the Tory foreign policy. Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Edward Grey have already shown that this fear is ground- 
less, but the Tory party does not cease to make party capital out 
of the charge. Even more important, perhaps, in Dr. Ashworth’s 
view is the increased influence of the Crown. That King Edward 
has used this influence in foreign affairs to the utmost advantage 
of this country is common knowledge, but it may be doubted 
whether with a stronger Ministry than the present his interference 
would have been required. Why should such influence not be ex- 
tended to domestic affairs? The transition might easily be effected, 
and we may not always have a King Edward. Dr. Ashworth’s 
reading of history should have made him pause here. The personal 
rale of a good King might be endurable, but it is not an ideal con- 
stitution. We know from experience what the personal rule of a 
bad King is like. Self-government is the keynote of British 
policy, and such it must remain, if we are to retain our Empire. 
Religion and Politics| by Mr. Algernon Sidney Crapsey, is the 
title given to a series of sermon-lectures delivered in New York by 
the author to the congregation of which he is pastor. Each lecture 
is complete in iteelf, but they form one continuous and harmonious 
whole. The underlying idea isthe unity between religion and 
politics. Although Mr, Crapsey nowhere defines religion in express 
terms, what he undoubtedly means by it is really morals, and 
throughout he insists again and again that politics cannot be 
divorced from religion, that is to say that politics are based upon 
justice, and that when politics are divorced from religion so much 
the worse for both. We are bound to say that rarely if ever have 
we read a work of this character with greater profit and intellectual 


1 Religion and Politics. By Algernon Sidney Orapsey. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 
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enjoyment. It combines religious tolerance and broad-minded im- 
partiality with profound learning and true historic insight. It is 
true that bere and there Mr. Crapsey’s statements are open to 
criticism. For instance, in the chapter entitled ‘“ The Supremacy 
of the Church in the West,” a perusal of Freeman’s posthumous 
work, “ Western Europe in the Eighth Century and Onwards,” 
would have prevented some errors. The fall of the Western Em- 
pire in 476 did not mean the disappearance of the old Roman 
conception, neither did it result in such complete anarchy as Mr. 
Crapsey suggests. Again, Pope Stephen III. did not flee from Rome 
to escape falling into the hands of the Lombards. He left Rome to 
enlist the aid of Pepin, at the suggestion of the Emperor of the Hast. 
Stephen deceived both Mayor and Emperor, and thus founded in 
fraud the temporal dominions of the Pope. However, these are 
small points which do not detract from the value of the book as a 
whole. Mr. Crapsey seeks the truth and nothing but the truth. 
The test which is applied to secular history must be applied to 
Christianity. The Christian critic, writes Mr. Crapsey, has not 
hesitated to apply historic criticism to every history execpt that of 
his own religion. Each sect, whilst scouting as ridiculous the 
miracles and legends of other sects, blindly adheres to a belief in 
the miracles and legends of its own particular faith. Mr. Crapsey 
claims to investigate the facts of his own religion by the same 
method which he has been taught to use in the investigation of the 
facts of other religions, Thus, for instance, Mr. Crapsey has no 
belief in the miraculous birth of Christ. The burden of proof, he 
asserts, lies with those who deny, not with those who assert the 
validity of universal experience to establish a given fact. More- 
over, as he reminds us, the story was an invention of later times, 
and was unknown to Mary herself, to Christ, and to all His con- 
temporaries. In this book the relation of priestcraft in its long 
history from the primitive Fathers, through the Imperialistic Church 
of Rome, the Papacy, the National Churches, the Dissenters to the 
commercialised Church of to-day, bound hand and foot to the 
roling power, is painted in scarlet letters, Throughout all those 
centuries the cry has been for justice, a cry unheeded by the 
Churches. We have learnt, writes Mr. Crapsey, speaking of 
America, how to produce, but we have not learnt how to 
distribute. We have vast, fabulous wealth at one end 
of the social scale and bare subsistence at the other. The 
Church-State is steeped in corrupt commercialism. What 
we need, he cries, is 4 moral and spiritual reformation. How 
is this to be done? Begin at home and bring up your children 
in the belief that man is more than money, and that property rights 
are always to be subject to personal rights. Next play your part in 
political life. If the old parties are corrupt, form a new party that 
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will do the will of the people. Have large, wide, uplifting views for 
yourself, for your city, for your state and your nation—views 
befitting the high and holy.religion of justice and mercy and truth. 
In short, views born of the religion of humanity. We congratulate 
this minister of religion upon the courage of his convictions, 
Would that there were more like him! This book should be read 
by every intelligent man and woman. 

In Rates and Tames as affecting Agriculture, Professor J. Shield 
Nicholson arrives at the conclusion that the present system of local 
taxation imposes an inequitable burden on the agricultural interests, 
and, indirectly, is detrimental to the public good. ‘ The practical 
unanimity,” he writes, ‘‘ with which the Agricultural Rates Act was 
continued in the last Session of, Parliament seems to show that any 
fiscal relief to agriculture must be sought for in the remission of 
internal differential taxation, and not in illnsory imposition of taxes 
on the foreigner.” It is rather by accident than intention that 
taxation has fallen so severely on Jand. The intention has, up to 
modern times, been to tax other forms of wealth equally with Jand, 
but the former have usually escaped. During the last half century 
there has been a continuous and progressive increase of local 
burdens, for national charges and burdens have been increased on 
agricultural interests without any corresponding special benefit to 
agriculture. The remedy is to be found, maintains the Professor, 
in a complete re-organisation of the whole system of local finance, 
and, we might add, in national finance. Although, as Professor 
Nicholson says, the rental of agricultural land is largely expended 
on the land, the great city; landlords make up for their loss by 
increasing ground rents from their urban property. In any redis- 
tribution of burdens, urban land will have to take its share. 

A new edition of Professor Westlake’s 7’reatise on Private Inter- 
national Law,? has long been overdue. It is fifteen years since the 
appearance of the third edition, and the largely-increased size of 
the present, the fourth, edition, is evidence of the accumulation of 
new material. In the preparation of this edition, Professor West- 
lake has had the assistance of Mr. Alfred Frank Topham, late 
Whewell Scholar and Chancellor’s Medallist for English Law in the 
University of Cambridge. The general scheme of the work has 
been retained as much as possible. The first two chapters, dealing 
with the history of private international law and the general notions 
necessary for its elucidation, have been remodelled and enlarged. 


1 Rates and Taxes as affecting Agriculture. By J. 8. Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. London : Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co., Ltd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1905. 

2 A Treatise on Private International Law, with Principal Reference to its Practice in 
England. Fourth Edition. By John Westlake, K.C., LL.D., Whewell Professor of 
International Law in the University of Cambridge, assisted by Alfred Frank Top- 
ham, LL.M. London: Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd. Manchester : Meredith, Ray and 
Littler. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. and E. Ponsonby. Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink & Co. Melbourne: C. F. Maxwell. 1905. 
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This has been rendered necessary by the recent decision of Mr. Justice 
Farwell in re Johnson, Roberts v. Attorney-Geneval. In this case, 
says Professor Westlake, ‘“‘the controversy known abroad as that 
concerning renvoi has come before the High Court, which, following 
the English precedents, and, indeed, the large number of the 
continental ones, has refused to limit the reference, made by private 
international law to the law of a foreign country, to what the latter 
would be if private international law itself were excluded from it.” 
Amongst other cases of unusnal importance specially referred to 
may be mentioned De Nichols v. Curlier, which decided that the 
proprietary relations of husband and wife are unaffected by a change 
of domicile after their marriage. In this case, Mr, Justice Kekewich 
adopted the views advocated by Professor Westlake in the earlier 
editions of this work, viz., that where there is no express contract, 
the wife on the marriage accepts such conjugal rights as are fixed 
by the then domicile, and naturally contracts on the basis of its 
perpetual continuance. It would consequently be unjust to allow 
the husband to abrogate these rights by changing his domicile, for 
which he does not require the wife’s assent, This decision, reversed 
by the Court of Appeal, was affirmed by the House of Lords, 
thus showing the unsettled state of the law. Zc Mesurier v. Le 
Mesurier established the doctrine that a residence not amounting to 
@ domicile cannot found the jurisdiction for divorce. In this case 
the Privy Council came to the conclusion that ‘‘ according to inter- 
national law, the domicile for the time being of the married pair 
affords the only true test of jurisdiction to dissolve their marriage.” 
Lastly, in Winans v. Attorney-General, another House of Lords’ 
decision, the uncertainty, which certain cases culminating in 
Moorhouse v. Lord had thrown over the animus necessary for 
acquiring a domicile of choice, was dispelled. Thus, “ the animus 
required for acquiring a domicile of choice,” says the Professor, 
‘*must be an intention either formed by the de cujus or which it 
may be believed he would have formed if his thoughts had been 
crystallised by a question put to him, to reside in the fullest and 
most permanent way, and in that sense to acquire a new domicile, 
but it need not be an intention to subject himself to another system 
of law, or to identify himself with the social ideas and habits 
of another country.” This treatise has long been the standard 
work on private international law, and now that it has been brought 
up to date and in some respects more fully treated, it should retein 
its lead in the literature on the subject. Moreover, Professor West- 
lake’s own opinions carry weight as those of a jurist entitled to 
respect not only in this country, but wherever justice is adminis- 
tered in this particular branch of law. 

We have received the first and fourth number of Vol. XIV. and 
the first number of Vol. XV. of the Bulletin de l'Institut Inter- 
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national de Statistique.! The former numbers contain the proceed- 
ings of the ninth session of the Institute, held at Berlin in 
September 1903. These consist of lectures and reports by leading 
statisticians, and accounts of the various social functions and 
excursions. The latter number contains vital statistics from North 
and South America, and, what will prove of special interest in this 
country, some notes upon legislation and comparative statistics of 
emigration and immigration. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Promenades Lointaines,? by Lieutenant Paulhiac, is the record of 
a journey of observation through the little known towns of Western 
and Central Africa. Before visiting these regions of the Great 
Continent, the author had travelled in most of the countries of 
Europe, including our own, and had resided for three years in the 
Soudan. He had prepared himself for his mission by a long and 
careful study of various types of civilisation and of the methods of 
colonisation. In this work we have the results of his observations 
—the observations of a man well-informed, observant, and, what is 
equally important, ia sympathy with peoples whom he wished to re- 
form and to raise in the civilisation of the world. The Lieutenant com- 
menees by giving a comparative account of the physical features of 
the French possessions on the West Coast of Africa. He next 
describes the various native tribes inhabiting the regions stretching 
from the coast at various points to Timbuctoo and the Sahara 
Amongst these tribes are the Yelops, the Bambaras, the Moors, and 
those interesting people the Touaregs. Their religion, customs, 
aptitudes, and economic condition are all closely examined, and 
thus the way is prepared for the great object of his mission, the 
introduction of an improved agricultural and industrial system. 
This work should prove of immense value to administrators of these 
French colonial possessions. M., Hugues Le Roux contributes a 
laudatory introduction. 

1 Bulletin de U' Institut International de Statistique. Tom. XIV.,and4 Liv. Berlin: 
Julius Sittenfield. Tom. XV.,1 Liv. Rome: J. Bertero&O. 1905. 


2 Promenades Lointaines. Par Lieutenant Paulhiac. Preface par Hugues Le Roux. 
Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Apart from the autocracies which still survive in Turkey and 
Russia, all existing Constitutions are, with few exceptions, of 
recent date. Most of those in Europe were the outcome of the 
great French Revolution and the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, 
which arose from it. In America the United States have served 
as the prototype which all the chief States in the New World have 
taken for their model. Thus the oldest of these Constitutions are 
not much more than a century old, and the majority of them only 
sprang into existence some fifty years ago, Putting these aside, 
there are, strictly speaking, only two countries that possess Consti- 
tions with any claim to antiquity, viz., England and Sweden ; for 
Hungary and Switzerland, which have centuries of Constitutional 
life behind them, saw, in 1848 and later, the nature of their govern- 
ment radically altered by doctrinaire reforms. La Constitution 
suédoise et le Parlementarisme moderne,! by Professor P. Fahlbeck, 
traces the development of the Swedish Constitution from aboat 
1060, when the ancient royal.dynasty became extinct, down to 
1876. This learned Constitutional lawyer is careful to warn us 
against confusing the political parties in his country with those in 
our own. The difference is so great that a government by the 
majority on the English model would be impossible in Sweden. 
Fifty years ago such a development then might have been conceiv- 
able. The kind of democracy which admits of parliamentary 
dualism renders the Riksdag more and more autonomous and less 
willing to hand over its authority to a Minister. The appendix 
contains a translation of the Swedish Constitution of 1809, together 
with the additions and alterations since introduced. 

Augustus left behind him a long catalogue of his achievements 
on the walls of the temple at Ancyra, but it is a summary after all. 
But in Augustus: the Life and Times of the Founder of the Roman 
Empire? Dr. E. 8. Shuckburgh has clothed its dry bones with living, 
palpitating, flesh. For a mere storehouse of facts set out in 
elaborate detail, the dry-as-dust reader will doubtless find Gardt- 
hausen’s treatise, which is now appearing in Germany, a more 
satisfactory performance. The conquest of Gaul, and the victories 
won by Julius in the Civil War, have interested men more than the 
work accomplished by his great nephew Augustus, who found the 
Roman world on the verge of ruin, and by his incomparable states- 

1 La Constitution suédoise et le Parlementarisme moderne. Par Ponthes Fahlbeck, 
Professeur 4 l'Université de Lund. Paris: Alphonse Picard et fils. 1905. 


2 Augustus: the Life and Times of the Founder of the Roman Empire. By &. 8. 
Shuckburgh, Litt.D. Second Impression. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
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manship evolved order out of chaos. The book is written in an 
attractive style, and well illustrated from statues, busts, and coins. 

In Lectwres on the Early History of the Kingship,! Mr. J. G. Frazer, 
starts from the titular kingship of the priests of Diana at Nemi, 
who, in historical times, were much more priests than kings, Rome 
and Athens furnish many examples of this union of duties, but it 
existed in other places. Aristotle in his Politics, viii. (vi.) 8, 20, shows 
that in Greece these priestly kings were especially associated with 
the Common Hearth of the city. In Cos titular kings sacrificed to 
Hestia, the Italian Vesta. In Mitylene the several kings invited 
the guests whom the city wished to honour to banquet at the Com- 
mon Hearth. Now it must be borne in mind that these titular kings 
held office in Republican States. In many parts of the world the 
king is lineal successor of the old magician or medicine-man, and 
gradually exchanges magic for prayer and sacrifices. Kings have 
benefited by the belief in the possibility of a god taking human 
form ; for instance, the King of China is regarded as the Sun of 
Heaven, and the Mikado of Japan as the incarnation of the Sun 
Goddess. Again, the early Babylonian kings were declared to be 
gods in their lifetime. The early kings of Egypt also claimed actual 
divinity, according to the late Sir Peter le Page Renouf. Tatius, 
the elder Tarquin, and Servius Tullius were succeeded by their sons- 
in-law, who were either foreigners or of foreign descent. Athletic 
contests for the kingship take place among the Alitemnian Libyans, 
and the crown goes to the fleetest runner. The story of Pelops and 
Hippodamia is perhaps another version of the legend that the first 
races at Olympia were run for the crown. The above extracts serve 
to show the stimulative nature of Mr. F. G. Frazer's researches in 
a subject which has not hitherto received much attention on the 
part of scholars, 





THE DRAMA. 


Did Shakespeare write“ Titus Andronicus” ?? is a question which 
has been answered in the affirmative by a score of critics who rely 


1 Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship. By J. E. Frazer. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1905. 

* Did Shakespeare write “ Titus Andronicus"? A Study in Elizabethan Literature. 
By John M. Robertson. London: Watts & Co. 1905. 
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on external record to the exclusion of internal evidence, which 
strongly contradicts it. Mr. John M. Robertson, who has always 
felt that this play exhibited no characteristics of Shakespeare's 
work, challenges the general consensus of English scholars on the 
subject, and, by an exhaustive process of induction, proves very con- 
clusively that at most Shakespeare may have roughly revised a stock 
play on the same theme, so as to makethelinesscan, ‘The play,” 
according to Mr. Robertson, “is, broadly, an artificial composition 
on the lines of the Spanish Tragedy, with a superfoetation of crimes 
and horrors, involving a chain of revenges, on the lines of the 
Tragedy, Selinus, and David and Bethsabe.” By applying the final 
tests of plot and structure, the probability is that between 1590 and 
1592 Greene revised or expanded an older play, in which Peele had 
already a large share; but there is the alternative possibility that 
Peele revised an old play by Greene and Kyd. The fresh matter, 
or revision, which in 1594 caused the play to figure as new, may, 
again, have been by Peele, or by Kyd, or by Lodge ; but the amount 
contributed by either of the two last-named to the present play is 
small, though it is somewhat likely that Kyd had a hand earlier in 
shaping the plot. 

Although Whitewashing Julia! can hardly be reckoned among the 
most successful comedies of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, it is, never- 
theless, a decidedly clever skit on society in a cathedral town. 
Julia, a lady of birth and education, had a past which her few 
devoted friends were unable to explain away, for it was common 
knowledge that she had accepted the advances of a foreign prince 
already saddled with a wife. The situation was a most awkward 
one, for, without some vindication of her character, the county 
would have to boycott her. Mr.H. A. Jones saves the situation by 
an ingenious ruse, which rehabilitates the sinner by turning the 
tables on the saints. 

In The Benefactor? Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer gives us a careful 
study of the artistic temperament dominated by philanthropy. 
George Moffat had inherited from his father—a successful painter 
who had proved a Maecenas to struggling genius—wealth and 
literary gifts of a high order. At the age of forty-five he found 
himself on the brink of ruin, partly on account of his too liberal 
settlement on his wife, who, for no apparent reason, had deserted 

him years before, partly through lavish generosity to young artists 
and authors, who invariably rewarded him with base ingratitude 
after they had won fame. His efforts to make others happy notably 
failed in two instances, and when the woman who adored him would 


1 Whitewushing Julia. By Henry Arthur Jones. London: Macmillan & Co. 1905+ 
2 The Benefactor. By Ford Madox Hueffer. London: Brown, Langham & Co. 
1905. 
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have counted the world well lost for his sake, the spirit of self- 
sacrifice prevailed : ‘‘ I couldn’t,” said he, “ make love to his daughter 
after ruining him.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


By reason of its delightful style and the unhackneyed nature of 
its plot, Renwnciation,: by Mrs. Dorothy Summers, deserves a high 
place among the more remarkable novels of the present season. It 
is an idyl with a background of tragedy, and the exceeding sweet- 
ness of the idyllic passages serve to render the tragic issues more 
appalling. The story deals with a brilliant athlete stricken by an 
incurable malady in the heyday of his youth, when life was about 
to offer him his heart’s love and the applause of the world. Win- 
some Lady Iris is a distinct creation in fiction, but even the cha- 
racterisation of the subsidiary personages is drawn with a firm but 
delicate hand, We shall look forward with pleasant anticipation to 
another novel from Mrs. Summers in the near future. 

John Carruthers: Indian Policeman,2 by Sir Edmund C. Cox, 
unravels mysteries which might baffle a cleverer detective than 
Sherlock Holmes. There is something almost uncanny in his 
methods of proceeding, for which a profound acquaintance with the 
wiles of various Indian races can only partly account. Of the 
twelve short stories which make up this fascinating volume that of 
The Priest and the Parchment is, to our thinking, the best. 

Display,? by Mr. R. E. S. Spender, is rather a witty satire on the 
methods of modern journalism, than the conventional novel. When 
Breakspear, who edited a newspaper which anticipated events before 
they actually occurred, had become convinced that the public needed 
a new sensation, he started the idea that the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More lay somewhere in South Africa. He thereupon chartered a 
steamer, and invited a commission of more or less learned men to 
undertake the voyage under luxarious conditions. The hetero- 
geneous nature of the party is made the peg to a series of bril- 
liantly literary symposia on politics, philosophy and religion. The 
chief incident in this bogus expedition was the discovery of the 


1 Renunciation. By Dorothy Summers. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

® John Carruthers: Indian Policeman. By Sir Edmund C. Cox, Bart. London: 
Oassell & Co, 1905. 

> Display. By R. E. 8. Spender. London: John Lane, the Bodley Head. 1905. 
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special correspondent who had been sent on in advance in the person 
of the mad and naked Prince of Amauzote—a collection of thatched 
houses and one highly decorated building. In the latter was seated 
@ number of gorgeously clad men at their midday meal. These 
were the rogues and riff-raffeof the neighbourhood, who “ in reward 
for their misdemeanours are housed in vulgar splendour to their 
shame, that all men may know. And as long as they abide there 
are they a byword and reproach among the people of our State, 
and very gladly will they come forth when they have applied their 
hearts to wisdom and right, Which seemed very far from their 
hearts at that particular moment, for they were feasting and making 
merry with great content.” Although the expedition was fore- 
doomed to failure, the interests of “yellow journalism ” were not 
compromised thereby. 

“The most romantic episode of the world’s most romantic 
moment ” was, according to Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton, the search 
for the Fount of Youth, one draught of which could make the mask 
of wrinkles drop off for ever. Don Juan Ponce de Leon, the con- 
queror of Porto Rico, spent several months, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, in searching the Bahamas for “ Bimini,” which 
was reported to possess this marvel. The hero of The Romance of 
the Fountain! is an Andalusian hidalgo, who, after wasting the best 
years of his life in pursuit of the great elixir, fell a victim to the 
wiles of an unscrupulous adventurer in the unexplored region that 
lay north of Hispaniola. ‘‘I don’t know whether the Fount of 
Youth exists,” said Rosita sadly; “but well I know of one that 
does—the Fount of Sorrow. And all who depend upon my father’s 
pleasure will, sooner or later, have to drink of that.” And though 
her lover, who followed her overseas, gave his life to save her from 
the man-devouring flower, goddess at once of Murder and of Beauty, 
his sacrifice was made in vain. It is a weirdly fantastic story, told 
with considerable dramatic power. 

The Interpreters? by the author of The Searchers, is, as its sub- 
title describes it, ‘a story of cross purposes,” and, like its prede- 
cessor, it looks on life from the standpoint of Christian mysticism. 
The key-note is struck in the following words, uttered, in indignant 
protestagainst theosophy, by asweet,saintly, invalid lady, who hadlived 
for fifteen years in an atmosphere of religious quietism : “It will 
always be around the Cross that differences will arise. That men 
will ever try to escape from it, from its claim in thought as in life, 
But we never shall escape—for the Cross is just the apotheosis of 
the present. We all face it, in the will of others, in the circum- 
1 The Romance of the Fountain, By Eugene Lee-Hamilton. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 1905. 
2 The Interpreters. By Margaretta Bryde. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
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stances of life, in our secret selves.” The problem here presented 
by Miss Margaretta Bryde is one of great moral complexity, viz., 
the return of a husband, long reported to be dead, to claim his 
wife from the man who had married her in the belief that she was 
a widow. The dénotiment, which is inevitably tragic, is brought 
about very skilfully. 

The Red Laugh,‘ by Leonidas Andreief, is a series of impressionist 
sketches of the recent campaign in Manchuria, from a rough diary 
kept by a young officer whose legs had been amputated, and con- 
tinued, after his death, by his brother, until the latter also became 
a maniac through brooding over the horrors of war. The title was 
suggested by a horrible incident in the march, when a cannon ball 
carried off the head of a brother officer as his lips were twitching 
into a smile. “ And that short, red and flowing ‘something’ still 
seemed to be smiling a sort of smile, a toothless laugh—a red 
laugh.” Here war is exhibited in all its grim reality, shorn of the 
glamour that romance has persistently cast about it. A few years 
ago its author was a struggling teacher connected with the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg, but now his popularity as a writer of short 
stories is quite as great as that of Maxim Gorky. The translation, 
which was made by Miss Alexandra Linden, reads very smoothly. 

“The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love” forms 
the motif of Love in the Lists,2 by Miss K. E. Montgomery. Jasper 
Stringer had many sterling qualities, both moral and intellectual ; but 
he could be a perfect bear on occasions, and Neillina Hislop, at the 
early stage of her affection for him, was not the girl to put up with 
that sort of thing. ‘ Commemoration week in Oxford had been to 
blame for the engagement, the steel of a quick temper on her part 
chafing the glint of sullenness on his, for the heat it had been dis- 
solved.” And the quarrel arose simply because he said he would 
be sorry to go through life chained to a woman without soul to 
appreciate Browning. Six months afterwards the pair met in front 
of the Aigle diligence. The shuddering horror of the beggars’ 
supper in the vaults of the Hétel des Alpes, recalls certain scenes 
in this author’s earliest and most brilliant novel, Zhe Cardinal's Pawn. 
We have no hesitation in ranking Miss K. E. Montgomery among 
the best fiction-writers of the present day. 

Public expectation will not be disappointed in Saints in Society,? 
by Mrs. Baillie-Sannders, which has jast won the handsome prize 
offered by Mr, T. Fisher Unwin for the best first novel. In the 


1 The Red Laugh. By Leonidas Andreief. Translated from the Russian by 
Alexandra Linden. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

2 Love in the Lists. A Pension Comedy. By K. L. Montgomery. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
‘ 5 Saints in Society. By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
905. 
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earlier chapters Mark Hading is shown as a hard-working Christian 
Socialist, married to a pretty slattern, whose manners and tastes are 
little above the level of a factory girl. A Radical nobleman, 
impressed by Hading’s wonderful oratorical powers, procures his 
return to Parliament. He soon gains wealth and influence, but is 
caught in the toils of a heartless coquette, betrays his party and 
deserts his wife. The latter, under the direction of Dorcas Deane 
—a saintly Mission woman—devotes herself whole-heartedly to 
slum children, and rapidly acquires the tone of good society. “ She 
had come straight from the lower to the higher, as a bubble shoots 
up to the sun, and she had not passed through the tainting fogs of 
middle-class snobbery at all ’”’—an observation conveying a pro- 
found. truth, Mrs. Baillie-Saunders, having a strong sense of 
humour herself, is severe on the middle-class for their conspicuous 
lack of that quality. She writes in an attractive style, seasoned 
with epigram, and there is not a dull or superfluous page in her 
book, which gives promise of even higher achievement. 

Really practical cookery-books are few and far between, and 
Miss Rose Brown has done much to bring appetising and whole- 
some cookery within the reach of thousands by her excellent though 
inexpensive series.! The best proof of their success is that within 
a comparatively short time they have gone into a fourth edition. 
The booklet of Daily Kitchen Tablets ought to prove a great help 
to mistress and maid, and the latter will appreciate the conciseness 
and clearness of the recipes given in the cookery-books, 

Among the numerous Letts’ Diaries, 1906, so well known for 
their durability and excellence, perhaps the most useful is the 
Daily Health Diary? by Eustace Miles, M.A., and should prove 
invaluable to every busy man and woman. 

Most children are made thoroughly happy by the perusal of 
interesting “‘ Picture Books,” and Mr. Ernest Nister has just pub- 
lished a varied collection of such from which to choose for the 
‘‘ little ones,” as well as many artistic Calendars, for 1906. He has 
also issued a charmingly illustrated edition of the ever-fascinating 
Lambs’ Zales from Shakespeare? 

1 Daily Kitchen Tablets: Easy Entrées and Savouries ; Cakes ; Puddings ; Sweets ; 
Breakfast Book; Vegetables and Salads; Pastry and Preserves. By Rose Brown, 
M.C.A. Each vol. 6d, net. Fourth Edition. Mrs. Wilkinson’s Cookery-Book 
Edited by Rose Brown. Second Edition. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton. 
Kent & Co. 

2 Letts’ Diaries, 1906. London : Cassell & Co. 


3 Tales from Shakespeare. ByC. and Mary Lamb, Illustrated. London: Ernest 
Nister. 
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POETRY. 


Robert Browning’s Christmas Eve, with its magnificent imagery 
of the “‘ sweepy garment,” which was Christ’s, is marred by too 
many uncouth rhymes to be wholly satisfactory as a poem ; but it 
may be taken as a good exposition of the author’s views on reli- 
gion. Still, it contains a few “ purple patches,” as, for instance : 


“A thousand poets pried at life, 
And only one amid the strife 
Rose to be Shakespeare.” 


Its republication in a sixpenny edition wlll, doubtless, be wel- 
comed by many to whom denominational Christianity does not 


appeal. 


1 Christmas Eve. By Robert Browning. Heart and Life Booklets, No.9. Lon- 
don: H. R. Allenson. 
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